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ENGLISH HUNTER MARE VICTORIA, AND FOAL 


The horse which is dear to the heart of the English gentleman is the hunter and this breed has been developed 
with a great deal of care. A considerable number are now owned in the United States and are popular. The mare 
and foal shown in the accompanying illustration won second prize last year in an English horse show. 
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Controlling the Potato Stalk Weevil. 





The adult weevil passes the winter in the 
potato stalk, where it develops. The easiest 
method of getting rid of it is to destroy all 
the potato vines after the crop has been 
removed. The sooner the potatoes are dug 
the better. If the vines are left too long 
many of them will rot, leaving the roots 
together with one or more weevils in the 
ground. The Kansas exper sta calls at- 
tention to the fact that there are certain 
very common weeds which are in them- 
selves great nuisances and aid in harbor- 
ing the stalk weevil. These are ground 
cherry, stinkweed, cocklebur and bull net- 
tle. These farmers should learn to recog- 
nize and Keep out of potato fields. They 
should be pulled up roots and all and de- 
stroyed. If pulling is too expensive an op- 
eration the weeds should be cut down while 
young and allowed to dry up. Many of the 
larvae in the stalks will perish for want 
of proper food. 

Great care should always be taken to 
promote vigorous growth by clean cul- 
ture and fertilization. The heavy vine does 
not suffer nearly so severely as one that is 
in any way weakened. The greatest in- 
jury occurs to vines of low vitality which 
have suffered already from the attacks of 
other insects, drouth or heat. Spraying 
with london purple.and paris green has 
been recommended and may be of some 
use. Sweeping the vines with an insect net 
when the beetles are on the outside may 
result in getting rid of a great many of 
them. 


Why the Silo Is Popular. 


PROF C. 8S. PHELPS, CT EXPER STA. 


As a matter of economy in the storage 
of fodders the silo has several advantages. 
More fodder can be stored in a given space 
than by any other method now in use. The 
grain, stalks and leaves are generally all 
packed in the silo together, and thus are 
fed together, saving a considerable ex- 
pense for husking and grinding the grain. 
More cattle can be kept on a given area 
of land when silage is mainly depended 
upon than in the oid system of using dried 
fodders. The farmer can also be largely 
independent of weather conditions in har- 
vesting his fodders. Crops of clover, for 
example, can often be stored in the silo 
with good results, when field curing would 
be practically impossible. It also supplies 
the herd with an abundance of succulent 
feed at that season of the year when it 
could not be as economically provided by 
any other means. 

According to the testimony of scores of 
the best of the dairy farmers, the silo is 
next to a necessity in modern dairying. It 
has come to stay and its real merits are be- 
ing better understood and appreciated year 
by year. No farmer who has given the 
silo a thorough and systematic trial is pre- 
pared to reject it and go back to the old 
system. The use of the silo is on the in- 
crease and its merits will continue to be 
discussed until all dairy farmers have been 
made acquainted with its advantages. 


Care in Harvesting Potatoes. 
E. L. VINCENT, NEW YORK* 








When digging his crop, the grower should 
exercise all possible care not to cut or oth- 
erwise mar the flesh of the tuber. I have 
seen potatoes seriously injured in appear- 
ance and in real value by the careless use 
of the hoe or digger. Every deep cut or 
hole thus made detracts from the worth of 
the tuber. The housekeeper who buys one 
of these wounded potatoes knows that she 
must cut deeply into it in order to remove 
the part which has turned black and dry 
in consequence of the reckless cut of the 
tool used in digging; and she knows, too, 
that often half of the root must be thrown 
away. Knowing this, she is very careful 


to see that when she buys a basket of po- 


SEASONABLE FARM WORK 


tatoes they are not damaged in any such 
way. 

Then the successful grower will not allow 
his crop to be bruised when put into the 
basket or wagon box, because he knows 
that any such bruise may cause decay and 
consequent total loss. He will insist that 
his potatoes shall be handled carefully from 
start to finish. He will, furthermore, see 
to it that his crop is stored in a dark, dry 
and cool place while waiting for the mar- 
ket. He knows that when stored where 
the light will come flooding in, many bush- 
els will be lost by turning green. Every 
such potato must be thrown out, involving 
serious loss. No one will Knowingly buy 
a lot of green and bitter potatoes. Often 
the loss from this source is by no means 
small. Before marketing the man who 
values his reputation will carefully sort his 
crop, rejecting all tubers which are under 
size or affected by decay. His product will 
then present a uniform and decidedly at- 
tractive appearance which will go far to- 
ward effecting a sale at fair prices. 

Now, it is not asking too much of the 
potato grower to observe such simple rules 
as these. It will not cost him much to do 
so, and will be a source of pride, as well as 
of profit to him: I have seen loads of po- 
tatoes taken to the car from which the 
buyer would reject practically none of the 
tubers. On the other hand, I have seen 
loads from which several bushels were re- 
jected as unmarketable. Which pays best? 





A Floor for Horse Stalls—Where mares 
are kept a tight floor in the stall is not 
especially inconvenient, but with horses 
the case is otherwise. For them such a 
floor as is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is best suited for keeping their coats 
from becoming stained. The stable floor 
beneath the flooring of the stall should 
slope a little so that the liquids that run 
throvgh the openings in the sta'l flooring 
will be conveyed down behind the stall, 
where they may be absorbed in the litter. 


























The pieces of which the stall floor is made 
may be five inches wide laid one-half inch 
apart. They are shown farther apart than 
this in the cut in order to make the matter 
plain. There should be four cross bear- 
ings under the stall floor if two-inch stuff 
is to be used. 


Geraniums for Winter Blooming—Let 
the geraniums rest from July until Sep- 
tember is past, with but little moisture and 
no fertilizer, pinching off all buds. This 
means those for winter blooming, as the 
most shapely and best flowering are chosen 
for the sunny window next winter. The 
first of October fill pots with a rich sandy 
loam and in them place the geraniums 
chosen from the garden, set in a dark 
place for one week, then bring to the light, 
water with good liquid fertilizer and soon 
they will: be a mass of bloom. One to two- 
year-old plants are best.—[A. R. A. 





Suggestions for Killing Weeds—The 
easiest way to get rid of burs is to sow 
oats or wheat in the fields where the weed 
is found, and after the grain has been re- 
moved to mow the burs before they can 
ripen. Ragweed, too, can be destroyed in 
this way by mowing the pasture or grain 








field in which it is found. Burdock is hard 
to kill, but by cutting it deep in the ground 
just before it ripens for a year or two ‘t can 
always be gotten rid of. By cutting several 
times during the season all the larger and 
older weeds can be killed and the smaller 
ones reduced in growth or their roots 
grubbed out. One of the worst weeds that 
can be found in the pasture is the thistle. 
The best time to cut or grub them is just 
before they bloom. It will be necessary to 
go over the field more than once for the 
late maturing thistles. If the field is care- 
fully searched each time it ought not to be 
a difficult matter to rid it entirely of this 
troublesome weed.—[C. C. Gates, Douglas 
Co, Ti. 





Treatment of Ravines—Some 10 years 
ago I was compelled to build a sidewalk 
across a dry run. I finally decided to make 
it solid and let the floods run around the 
end past a sandy knoll. In this way I can 
keep back 2000 bbls of water, and it runs 
across the road only during the very high- 
est flood. The extra grass I have on the 
meadow, due to the extra supply of moist- 
ure, pays for the work of building the solid 
footpath. Of course, the water in the pond 
soon sinks into the ground, but it comes 
back by means of capillary attraction. I 
think it pays to retain this flood water, if 
possible. In my township we could do away 
with three-fourths of the small road cul< 
verts if the district authorities would ac~ 
cept this idea.—[U. Tanner, Minn. 


BUY THE BEST. 


If you want the best low down wagon you should buy 
the Electric Handy Wagon. Itis the best because it is 
made of the best material; the best broad tired Electric 
Wheels; best seasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts of the best seasoned white oak. The front and rear 











hounds are made from the best angle steel, which is neat- 
er, stronger and in every way better than wood. Well 
painted in red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra long standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4000 lbs. anywhere. Write the Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, 
Quincy, Illinois, for their new catalogue which fully de- 
scribes this wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and 
Electric Feed Cookers. 


SEPARATOR and POWERS 


for 1, 2, & 3 horses, with governor, either level 
or regular tread-_ 
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Sweep Powers, 


band and power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, . 

Feed Mills, Steel Land Rollers, Chilled Plows, M 

Saws, Engines—3 to 25 Horse Power, mounted or stationarfe 
& 8. MESSINGER & BON, TATAMY, PA. = 





TOBACCO LEAF 


iTS CULTURE,*HARVESTING, 
CURING AND SWEATING. 


A practical handbook containing the most approved 
methods for raising and placing on the market just the 
kind of leafso much now in demand. The book is based on 
the actual experience of the best known tobacco growers 
and packers in their several sections, while many tabu- 
lar statements give the chemical analyses of the tobacco 
plant, acreage and yieid by states, the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the respective states, average prices of filler 
and wrapper leaf for a long series of years, consumption of 
every form of leaf, internal revenue taxes paid, ete., etc. 

A feature of this planters’ handbook on tobacco is the 
excellent descriptions and illustrations of injurious in- 
sects, and most approved methods for extermination, an 
entire chapter being devoted to this subject and portray- 
ing most clearly nearly all injurious insects. he har- 
vesting, curing, sweating and marketing, each in them- 
selves important processes, are separate chapters with 
the very latest information and scientific data obtainable 
concerning the cure and sweat. The beok contains 500 
pages, and covers every feature of this important indus- 
try of interest to the tobacco grower, while growers have 
contributed from all tobacco growing sections. The work 
is carefully edited by Col. J. B. Killebrew, a life-long 
grower of Tennessee, and Editor Herbert Myrick, of 
American Agriculturist and New England Homestead, 
150 illustrations, cloth, 12mo, $2.00, postpaid. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Importance of Composting. 
HENRY SNYDER, MARYLAND. 





All waste substances on the farm have a 
manurial value, either in the way of sup- 
plying plant food or in favorably affecting 
the mechanical condition of the soil. Every- 
thing of this kind is worth saving, pro- 
viding the cost of preparing for application 
does not exceed the profit. This is a fine 
point to decide. Another puzzling problem 
is to avoid applying fertilizing material 
that will not be of practical value. How- 
ever, this is not so much of a problem as is 
sometimes supposed. The amount of ma- 
terial wasted by over-exposure to the ele- 
ments is greatly overrated. The nitrogen 
lust by one person goes to benefit someone 
else. This is recap- 
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paying $1 per ton to have it hauled half- 
way home. 

When the land was dry enough to spade 
I trenched two spades deep, working in 
about four loads of compost to the square 
rod. I then broadcasted as much more and 
plowed it in. This field I planted to onions 
and strawberries and during the summer 
top-dressed with crab offal to furnish nitro- 
gen. A first-class crop was secured. The 
land has been cropped continuously by in- 
tensive methods ever since without further 
fertilization. Onions, beets, in fact every 
garden crop grow nicely. The remaining 
1144 acres of the field were treated in the 
same way for two seasons and now pro- 
duce large crops of the very finest vege- 
tables. All this has been accomplished by 


No. 9 


in depth. Over this spread fresh stable 
manure 8 to 12 in deep. This must be moist 
enough to start a heat. On the stable ma- 
nure put another layer of coarse litter 
which has been thoroughly wet, adding 
chip dirt or top soil from the woodland, 
fence corners, ditches, etc, house slops, 
sweepings, ashes, soapsuds, in fact any and 
everything that will decompose. 

At intervals give the heap a generous 
sprinkling of land plaster to absorb and 
hold any escaping ammonia. Make the 
heap a graveyard for poultry and other 
animals that happen to die, using a little 
chloride of lime as a disinfectant and plen- 
ty of dry earth as a covering to finish up 
the beap. The interior of the heap must 
be kept moist enough to induce slow de- 
composition, being 





tured from the air by ae 


clover, peas, etc, 
therefore the growing 
of legumes for ma- 
nurial purposesavoids 
much of the expense 
in buying and hand- 
ling commercial fer- 
tilizers, 

As most soils need 
the addition of vege- 
table matter far more 
than mineral consti- 
tuents, compost heaps 
oecome important, 
especially in garden- 
ing. The main _ob- 
ject of composting is 
to present the plant 


food in a_ condition 
for ready assimila- 
tion. Results from 


manure of this kind 
are quickly observed. 
If it were not neces- 
sary to have quick 
returns, composting 
would be valueless, 
for the material could 
be placed upon the 
land and allowed to 
decay gradually. 
Five years ago I 
cleared a patch of 
woodland. The top 
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careful to prevent 
fire fanging, yet dry 
enough to prevent 
leaching. If this is at- 
tended to properly, 
forking over is un- 
necessary. If kainit 
is used in place of 
wood ashes for pot- 
ash, care must be ex- 
ercised not to use too 
much, for this not 
only destroys insects 
but tends to prevent 


nitrification. 
The addition of an- 
imal matter is a 


source of nitrogen, 
while bones are val- 
uable for the phos- 
phoric acid they con- 
tain. Acidulated S C 
rock can be used in 
Place of bone if ne- 
cessary. From 2% 
acres treated as 
above’ described I 
2 have sold $800 worth 
of produce in c 

year. Besides this I 
have a good supply 
of farm stock, fruits 
and flowering plants 
of all kinds and veg- 
etables for sale. 
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soil was two inches 
deep, while the sub- 
soil was a fine, grit- 
ty, sedimentary ocean 
deposit of clay. It was 
very dusty when dry, 
but when wet was 
like putty, hardening 
into brick-like clods 
unless worked when 
in just the right con- 


farm contains 


telligence, 


dition. Water would 
not penetrate this 
clay, but would lie on 
the top of the ground until evap- 
orated. Even weeds would not grow 
except in the top soil. A poorer bit 
of land could hardly be imagined. I spaded 


a half acre, taking out the stumps and 
roots and started a compost heap of leaves 
and pine straw, doing the work at spare 
times throughout the winter. The next 
spring the land was planted, but the crop 
was a failure. The succeeding fall I se- 
cured a horse and cart on credit and went 
to composting in the proper way. I spent 
all my spare time gathering up everything 
that could be had for the labor. I secured 
22 loads of town sweepings and coal ashes, 





76 acres of excellent 


push and business ability. 


A DELAWARE FARM HOME 


This is the residence of E. G. Packard, at Fairview farmin the central part of ihe 
state, and is a sample of the better class of farm homes in Delaware, 
land, free from stones, and will grow anything 
from sweet potatoes and peanuts to mammoth pumpkins and big corn, but is de- 
voted mostly to growing field seeds, which is his money crop. The place shows what 
can be done by general farming combined with some specialty, when conducted with in- 
Such an example should be an 
to many a Belaware and Maryland farmer who is not now fully alive to the pos- 
sibilities of his farm, The lady shown in the picture is Mr Packard’s daughter, with 
her favorite driving mare. 
trees, and awnings at windows to keep out the sun’s hot rays—the whole a picture of 
comfort—evidently the home of a happy tamily who know how to enjoy life. 


Observe also the vines, 


utilizing in the compost heap everything 
that would decay in a reasonable time. The 
actual cash outlay for this compost during 
five years was about $18. The labor re- 
quired was utilized when no other work 
was pressing and would have been as good 
as wasted. 

Composts are best. made by feeding as 
much stock as the farmer can keep profit- 
ably even to buying a part of the grain 
feed, selling only the finished products, 
such as butter, eggs, berries, fruit and the 
like. Gather up all the waste. First make 
a foundation of dry leaves, straw, corn- 
stalks or other material not less than 2 ft 


the cozy hammock, 


Every dollar expend- 
ed has been produc- 
ed from this land, Of 
course it requires 
hard work. Whether 
it pays or not each 
reader must decide 
for himself. 


Fairview 


inspiration 





Caustic Potash for 
Plum Knot—A strong 
solution of this is con- 
sidered a thoroughly 
efficacious treatment by W. C. Archibald 
of the Annapolis valley, N S, who is a suc- 
cessful grower on a large scale. An edito- 
rial representative of American Agricultur- 
ist who recently inspected Mr Archibald’s 
extensive orchards, noted the remarkable 
freedom from black knot on the hundreds 
of trees now all heavily fruited, and was 
told this satisfactory condition must be as- 
cribed to the potash spray. A 10-lb package 
of the potash to 40 gals water ‘s the formula 
used. Mr Archibald has about 5000 fruit 
trees in bearing, largely apple and plum, 
and in addition a new orchard of 3000 young 
trees, 


the beautiful 
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Cast of Growing Wheat--IV,. 
TABULATION OF RECORDS KEPT ON 1472 ACRES 
FOR CROP OF 1898—ANALYZED BY B.W. SNOW. 





SUMMARY. 
In the preceding articles we have skown 
the details upon which the final conclusions 
now presented are based. Briefly stated, 
records showing the exact amount of labor, 
man and team, the rate of wages paid per 
day with board, the amount of taxation, the 
value of all material used, and the cost of 
team and labor maintenance, were kept by 
wheat growers on an aggregate acreage of 
1472 acres. 
The following summary shows the crop 
results in these fields by states: 


CROP RESULTS BY STATES. 





Acres Bu Bupa 

PN. cuechnetemeiead "Ome 230 15.3 
Me  cstenancnees 27 491 18.2 
DD scicdenaseeeae oem 258 8.3 
PRICIER § ccccccceces 19 376 19.8 
PEOMRGOEY cicccccccss 40 492 12.3 
TeMNNeSSee 2.2... eeee 62 710 11.5 
MPRRUGRS oc cccccccee 9 7 » Ay 
NENG ad dacwcccccs 54 645 11.9 
BE nnedncaased ee 182 3,951 21.7 
Pennsylvania ....... 2 53 26.5 
GRIAROMA cecccceccce FH 1,449 | 19.3 
oo!) nr sanknnes 26 416 16.0 
Wisconsin ......... —— 285 19.0 
OE  ectdncenceussas - 42 670 16.0 
NEDrASKA <ccccccccecs 398 7,646 19.2 
Minnesota ......... ~ we 1,661 23.7 
North Dakota . 405 8,910 22.0 
OG scdcsaadesedes 1,472 28,313 19.2 


The rate of yield is decidedly higher than 
the average even of such an exceptional 
year as was 1898, due undoubtedly to the 
fact that naturally the class of farmers 
who would undertake to keep such sys- 
tematic records are above the average in 
intelligence and presumably in skill in their 
calling. In fixing the value of straw, grow- 
ers were instructed to place it at what 
the straw would have been sold for at the 
thresher, with no further handling. Of 
course, its actual value to the grower in the 
way of feed or bedding would have been 
greater, but on that basis it would have 
been necessary to make a further allowance 
for additional labor in utilizing it, and as 
the difference is not important, any way, 
the simpler method is followed. 

It is now possible to summarize all the 
data presented in preceding articles and 
construct a table which shall show the sum 
of the cost of all items of direct expenditure 
in producing this crop which in detail are: 
Taxation, plowing, harrowing, seed, seed- 
ing, fertilization, harvesting, twine, stack- 
ing, threshing and housing. Taking from 
this aggregate the reported value of the 
straw, we have the net expenditure and the 
resulting calculation of expenditure per 
acre and per bushel. The summary is pre- 
sented in the following table: 

SUMMARY SHOWING COST OF GROWING WHEAT. 








Total Net Expend-Expend- 

expend- Val of expend- iture iture 

iture straw iture pa p bu 
Ohio .... $132.48 $9.00 $123.48 $8.23 $0.538 
mn aeeas 209.53 10.00 199.53 7.39 -406 
an, wee eae 158.41 3.00 155.41 5.01 .604 
Mich .... 141.11 5.00 136.11 7.16 -362 
a aewhar 161.37 161.37 4.03 .327 
Tenn .... 244.97 244.97 3.95 .343 
J, ar 40.02 3.00 37.02 4.11 -534 
Te sessae 222.79 ° 5.00 217.79 4.03 .349 
Kan . 881.67 12.00 869.67 4.78 .220 
Wa eeowes 56.80 2.00 54.80 27.40 1.034 
Okla 289.66 —- 289.66 3.86 -200 
Tex 90.66 _—_— 90.66 3.49 .218 
Wis 56.07 1.00 55.07 3.67 -193 
We cavctie 185.17 10.00 175.17 4.17 -261 
ee 1,560.30 41.00 1,519.30 3.82 -199 
Minn -- 367.71 — 367.71 5.25 222 
: i: Se 1,765.61 — 1,765.61 4.36 .198 


Total $6,564.33 $101.00 $6,463.33 $4.39 $0.229 

It is proper to repeat here what was sug- 
gested when the question of fertilization 
was discussed. While the charging to the 
wheat of the total cost of fertilization does 
not materially affect the general averages, 
it does impair the value of certain state av- 








erages. This is notably the case in Ohio, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania. If the cdst of 
fertilization in these states was taken out, 
it would reduce the expenditure per bu to 
36c in Ohio, 3lc in Indiana and 24c in Penn- 
sylvania. 

In addition to the items of actual expen- 
diture there are two other items that have 
an unquestioned place in the tabulation of 
cost. Farm machinery wears out, and 
hence a part of the cost of each crop is the 
sum necessary to make good this annual 
depreciation. Horses also wear out at farm 
and similar allowance must be made 
for depreciation in their value. Assuming 
that $160 will represent fairly the capital in- 
vested in machinery sufficient to take care 
of 40 acres of wheat, and that it depreciates 
in value 10 per cent per annum, it neces- 
sitates a charge of 40c. per acre for wear 
and tear of machinery. In the matter of 
horses a liberal allowance would be at the 
rate of $2 per acre for the value of the 
necessary horse power on the farm. Ten 
years of efficient life would place the depre- 
ciation at the rate of 20c per acre. 

With these two estimates it is possible 
now to present the following statement, 
showing in detail the average cost of pro- 
ducing 28,313 bu wheat from 1472 acres, dis- 
tributed in 17 states, in 1898: 

THE AVERAGE COST IN DETAIL. 


.- le 
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P acre P bu, cts 

TOMAR. ci-ciieses ceideceween $0.14 0.73 
WEEE ewe oe dh ccdeamenecesce -46 2.40 
Harrowing ...... coaiheewie -20 1.04 
Po nr .14 43 
ae eR ee oe 1.00 5.21 
SN. anin.cd-teacedecda nena -13 .67 
DRTC  ctctadticacnceuaun -46 2.40 
MEE wiendkadceautesncaanaeen . wae 1.46 
EEE PO ree E eT Oe Oe -28 1.46 
ES ies chimcneneedeaned 1.38 7.19 
Depreciation of machinery.. .40 2.08 
Depreciation of horse....... .20 1.04 
IEE niciainwmammnennne Cue ee $5.07 26.41 
Less value of straw......... -07 36 
Gt CORR ic svicce eer eree 26.05 


The rate of yield disclosed by this investi- 
gation was 19.2 bu, against an average for 
the whole country in the same year of 15.4 
bu. Had the rate of yield only equaled the 
average for the country, the cost per bushel 
would have been 32.4c. 

For the benefit of those who desire to in- 
clude the interest on the capital invested, 
the following data are presented, showing 
at the rate of 6 per cent the additional 
charge to be made per acre and per bushel: 

P acre P bu,cts 





Int on val of land ($22.51)....... - $1.35 7.03 
Int on annual investment ($5.07). .30 1.56 
Int on invest in mach’nry ($4.00) .24 1.25 
Int on invest in horses ($2.00)... .12 -62 

OMS ce c0n nee dhb0506sessanneenhs $2.01 10.46 


Including interest on the investment at 
the rate of 6 per cent, the cost per bushel is 
36.5c, or, had the rate of yield only equaled 
the average for the country, the cost would 
have been 42.9c. 

The only items not included in this tabula- 
tion are depreciation of the plant, that is, loss 
of land fertility, wear and tear of building, 
fences, etc, insurance and an allowance for 
superintendence. At the present time, for 
all practical purposes at least, the direct ex- 
penditure for fertilization and the loss of 
income from the growing of less valuable 
crops as a part of a system of rotation, may 
be taken as representing the draft made 
upon the fertility of the land. The former 
is included; the latter is purely a matter of 
speculation, as there is no recognized or- 
der of rotation, and, in fact, over large 
wheat growing breadths there is practically 
no rotation. There being no real expendi- 
ture for superintendence, no such allowance 
is made, leaving the profit on the crop to 
stand as the reward for the intelligence and 
energy which produced it, and to cover the 
indefinite items of insurance and wear and 
tear of the plant, other than machinery 
and motive power. 


OUR LEADING CEREAL CROPS 


The Corn Binder a Success. 
W. B. HALL, HURON CO, O. 





Last year I had 43 acres of corn. Help 
being quite scarce, I thought it would pay 
me 19 buy a corn binder. Many wise ones 
wagged their heads and said the fodder 
would all spoil bound up. Of course it 
was with fear and trembling that I await- 
ed the results. My machine binds the corn 
lying down much the same as a small grain 
binder. It has a bundle carrier, and I 
dumped the bundles in windrows, making 
it much easier for the man who did the 
shocking. I have a wooden horse, made 
the same as the ones many farmers use for 
shocking when cutting by hand. Around 
this horse I placed the bundles, set quite 
slanting. I put from nine to twelve in one 
shock, according to the size of the bundle, 
and tied the tops with a band of string. I 
find that the fodder keeps in prime condi- 
tion when carefully shocked. 

If rut up in the manner just described, 
the air has a chance to circulate through 
the shock and cure the fodder as thorough- 
ly as when cut by hand, This method hag 
another decided advantage over hand cut- 
ting. Where the ground is to be sown to 
tall wheat, the corn, after standing a week 
or ten days, has dried sufficiently so it can 
be easily loaded on low wheeled wagons 
and drawn off the field. It is surprising 
how much land can be cleared in a day 
by two men and a team, when the corn is 
wilted and bound. 

At husking time I cut the bands on all the 
bundles in the shock, tie two bands to- 
gether and bind the husked fodder in large 
bundles. This will leave quite a number of 
bands unused, which if saved are handy for 
sack strings. I plant the corn in drills. 
When cutting by machine it is necessary 
to cut through the standing corn every 25 
or 30 rows. This is no loss if one is care- 
ful ir. selecting a row that the drive wheel 
will not touch. There is usually a dif- 
ference in the width of rows, and we can 
avoid waste in this way. The corn binder 
will pick up down corn, even better than 
most men who cut by the acre. 

Taking everything into consideration the 
corn binder is a decided labor saver and 
will in time surely become as generally used 
as the grain binder. I find it as profitable 
for 30 or 40 acres of corn as a small grain 
binder for a like amount of grain. I would 
as soon think of going back to the cradle 
with which to cut my wheat and oats as 
to return to the corn knife and hand work. 
One man will shock nearly as fast as the 
machine will‘cut. I can cut as many acres 
of good standing corn as a man and team 
can cultivate. My machine only requires 
two hours. About 1% to 2 lbs of twine 
per acre is sufficient. 





Lime Beneficial on Oat Ground—In 
some Ala experiments complete fertilizers 
were applied to several plats of oats. On 
the plats which received 660 lbs of slaked 
lime in addition to the fertilizer the yield 
was almost 13% bu per acre greater than 
where the lime was not applied. 





Wheat sown one or two inches in depth 
usually gives better results than when 
seeded deeper, except in a very dry season, 
when deeper sowing is advisable. As a rule 
wheat sown with a press drill is better 
than when sown with a hoe drill. 





Fertilizers Improve the Quality of the 
Crop—Even in the fertile portions of the 
west where soil enrichment is_ scarcely 
necessary the quality of the crop can usual- 
ly be improved by an application of fer- 
tilizer even if the yield of fodder or ear corn 
is not increased. Whether or not this is 


sufficient to warrant an application of the 
material each farmer must determine for 
himself, 


Flax Seed at the rate of about 40 Ibs per 
acre gives satisfactory results in the north 
If straw 


and northwest if grain is wanted. 
is wanted seed more heavily. 














Careful Management of Ewes Important. 

THIRD PRIZE ARTICLE ON CARE AND MANAGE 
MENT OF BREEDING SHEEP — BY RICHARD 
WOLLEY, CONNECTICUT. 





The secret of success in sheep breeding 
rests in the management of the ewe flock. 
When a farmer goes into sheep business he 
should make up his mind what breed he 
would like best and what type of that breed 
he would wish, then get your ewes as near 
that type as possible. ,Get your buck and 
if the first lot of lambs do not grow to exact- 
ly what you would like, do not goand buy a 
different type of buck to remedy the wrong, 
but stick fast to the same type and by 
breeding from your best young ewes you 
will soon get what you want. If you change 
about to bucks of different types you never 
will. Always try to keep your ewes in 
about the same condition, not letting them 
grow fat one month and thin the next. If 
treated that way they will never be a suc- 
cess. They should always be kept in a 
strong, healthy condition, but not too fat. 
When going to the buck they should be im- 
proving in condition and if a heavy crop 
of lambs are wished, they should be fed 
a pint of oats each daily, which will be 
well paid for in your extra lambs. From 
that time until lambing they should never 
be let. down in flesh, but should rather be 
allowed to improve, no more grain being 
used than is necessary to keep them strong. 

The best feed to‘use after being put in 
the barn is a feed of ensilage with some 
good hay and an occasional feed of shred- 
ded stalks or bright oat straw for a change. 
If you cannot keep them going well on this 
diet, give a small feed of corn, oats or 
bran, but do not use much bran before 
lambing. The less grain fed to within a 
week of that time the better, A few tur- 
nips or beets are always a good feed. After 
lambing they may have plenty of grain, 
Linseed and cottonseed meal or cake with 
whole corn and bran in equal parts are 
good. The lambs should have a separate pen 
in which they can go when they wish and 
get plenty of grain, linseed and corn meal 
and bran, and some sweet clover hay. The 
ewes should be divided into small lots, say 
20 in a pen. They will then not crowd at 
the troughs so much. Those with twins, and 
eny weak ones should also be put in small 
lots. Care should be taken that they always 
have plenty of room at the troughs and 
racks, They should have fresh water and 
salt. The ewes before lambing should al- 
ways have plenty of exercise on fine days, 
but should not be permitted to get wet. 
They are better in the barn than out on 
stormy days. A few whole stalks in a dry 
field will often keep them moving when 
otherwise they would lie down. Have a barn 
with a good dry floor well bedded. 

Nothing is more injurious to sheep than 
lying in a wet barn. Always keep your 
sheep free from lice or ticks as they will do 
no good if constantly worried by lice. The 
best time to dip is about two weeks after 
the ewes are shorn. Dip ewes and lambs 
and repeat operation in the fall before com- 
ing to the barn, if necessary. The lambs 
may require it, but the ewes seldom do. If 
your "sheep have pasture do not shear until 
the we .ther becomes warm and settled, but 
if confined to the barn shear early and keep 
warm. If possible, give your sheep a change 
of pasture, say every week during the sum- 
mer months, as they will do much better 
than if confined to one lot. Wean your 
lambs not later than the first of August, as 
they derive no benefit from the ewes’ milk 
after that time, and keep the ewe low in 
condition. Sheep well managd are a source 
of profit and pleasure to the owner, but if 
not properly attended to cannot be ex- 
pected to pay anyone, — 

The Best Horse for the Farm—Other 
things being equal the average farmer can 
make more money by raising some of the 
heavy draft breeds than attempting to 





produce high class drivers and very fast 
trotters. 


They can be brought to perfec- 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


tion with a comparatively smaller amount 
of skill than light breeds. For heavy draft 
teams in the big cities the animals should 
weigh from 1600 to 1900 lbs each. 





A Good Milk Stool is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. It is made of two 
boards 22 inches long and 10 or 12 inches 
wide. Nine inches from one end saw half 





way through each board and split off the 
long end. Across the elevated end nail 
a board about 12 inches long for a seat. 
Place one-half inch cleats on the lower por- 
tion, upon which the pail is to rest. The 
pail is thus kept clean and is not easily up- 
set. I have used such a stool for the last 
four years and find it very useful.—[J. D. 


Hogs Need Fresh Air—Plenty of fresh 
air is essential for hogs as well as other 
animals. This is more often neglected in 
case of hog houses than buildings design- 
ed for other farm stock. The best suc- 
cess cannot be obtained unless this injunc- 
tion is strictly observed. 


Avoid Too Much Corn—The grain retain- 
ed for dairy cows should not be more than 
one-third corn or at least one-half, The re- 
mainder should be a mixture of wheat, bran, 
oats, oil or corn meal. 





Christmas Lambs should be dropped 
about the first of November, well fed and 
eared for, and they will be ready for mar- 
ket Christmas week. 

Lump on Steer’s Shoulder—W. L. C.’s 
(Ont) steer has a large lump on top of its 
shoulder. Mix 2 dr cantharides with 1 oz 
lard, rub a little of this on the lump once 
a week and continue it for several months. 
For sore shoulders mix 1 oz acetate of lead 
and 1 oz sulphate of zinc with 1 qt water. 
Bathe the shoulder well at night with a 
little of this. The cause of horses being 
stiff in the fore parts is chronic founder. 
There is no cure for such cases. 





Flies—M. H. S. (Pa) wants a remedy to 
keep flies off cattle. Mix 1 part petroleum 
and 3 parts any kind of oil, the more rancid 
the better. A little of this should be put 
on the neck, back and legs. An old broom 
is a good article to put on the mixture 
with. This remedy is only practicable 
where one keeps but few cows. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “Alpha” and ‘*Baby” Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 

Save $10 per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph &Cana!l Sts., | 74Cortlandt Street, 








CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Profit 


[5] 
Your Butter 


may not be as great as you 
could wish. No matter what 
it ww is, it would be ‘in- 
creased one-fourth to one- 
third if you useda Safety 
Hand Separator. It is bet- 
terin every way than any 
plan you have yet tried. It 
gets all the butter fat and 
makes it into an improved 
quality of product. Better 
butter, better prices, and more money. Send 
for Catalogue No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., 


Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, 





P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 
U.S.A. 





A RENOWNED FIRST CLASS FIRM in Germany 

intend to sell their American Pat~- 

ent on Milk Centrifugals worked by hand, and, if de- 

ered. — pon yoy § eioak SS 

or particulars apply to A. , Care Haasenstein 
& Vogier, A. G., Mannheim (Germany). 





INE DATRY FARM and milk route for sale. Milk re- 
tails for 7 and 8 cents per quart ; 25 cents per gallon, 
wholesale. Address DAIRYMAN, Box 203, Berkley, Va. 


SHEPHERD'S MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of s eep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Cana and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 81.00 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl. New York, 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 
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Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often thatit not only 


SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 


but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


IS THE BEST TO BUY. 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Fair Development in Apple Orchards. 





A careful and thorough study of condi- 
tions in the commercial apple belt of the 
U S and the Canadian provinces confirms 
our earlier reports of an apple crop of mod- 
erate but not excessive dimensions. Ex- 
haustive inquiry just made by American 
Agriculturist brings out this general fact, 
our returns coming direct from leading or- 
chardists, interior buyers and such experts 
as officials connected with the leading hor- 
ticultural societies and shipping associa- 
tions. With the month of August so far 
advanced and winter apples, as a whole, 
showing such progress toward full growth, 
the fact is established that the final yield 
available for commercial purposes will be 
materially short of what is popularly con- 
sidered a “full crop.’’ But while this is true, 
and while the outturn will prove very much 
less than the phenomenal record-breaking 
yield of ’96, it is none the less a fact that 
there are a good many apples in the coun- 
try. Our final report, to be issued as soon 
as practicable, will in all probability reflect 
the conditions here stated, and will also 
show that, while the total is only a mod- 
erate one, the fruit is fairly well distrib- 
uted throughout the commercial orchard 
belt. 

As brought out in our earlier advices, 
Baldwins are short in York state, but are 
fairly “represented in other sections. New 
England, as a whole, will turn off a very 
indifferent crop of winter apples, showing 
nothing like the surplus usually expected. 
As earlier forecasted, the crop in the heavy 
apple sections of N Y will prove uneven 
and small to moderate in volume; but what 
is of equal importance, our latest returns 
make the conditions more _ favorable 
than earlier indicated, and the crop, as a 
whole, will be very much better than last 
year, with quality good to excellent. Com- 
mercial apple sections in the middle and 
central states will have an irregular yield, 
with considerable quantities of fruit in the 
aggregate. Michigan’s crop about as good as 
last year, but not a full one. So with Ill; 
but Wis, Ia and Neb will turn off only mod- 
erate quantities. The important apple sec- 
tions of the southwest, including Mo, Kan 
and Ark will have a good many apples, but 
nothing like a full yield, and quality of 
fruit very irregular, much of it suitable 
only for the cider mill and evaporator. So 
far as the west is concerned, the fact is 
worth carefully noting that the crop is 
largely from old trees; these have a fairly 
good showing, while young orchards have 
very little fruit. In the Mississippi valley 
the foliage is especially heavy, hiding fruit 
to an extent that leads to under-estimates, 
and this may result in a greater final out- 
turn in many sections than now appears to 
those reporting conditions. The outlook in 
the Canadian provinces is fair to good, and, 
while the indicated crop is not a full one, 
there will be a liberal surplus of fine fruit 
available for the home and foreign markets. 

The Empire state now promises to furnish 
some surprises to those who have been in- 
sisting that New York would have very 
few apples for our winter markets. Re- 
turns to American Agriculturist from the 
leadirg commerciai fruit growers and han- 
dlers confirm our earlier reports of only a 
moderate crop, taking the state as a whole. 
But it is necessary to modify the prelimi- 
nary advic2s of shcrtages in the central and 
western counties, and it now appears, with 
actual conai*‘:cms more easily determined, 
that while the crop as a whole is short, 
there will be in the aggregate a good many 
apples for winter markets, as hinted in 
our report of Aug 5. Secretary John Hall 
of the western New York horticultural so- 
ciety now estimates double as many apples 
us last year in Monroe, Genesee, Orleans, 
Wayne and Ontario counties, but is must 
be remembered the ’98 outturn there was 
exceptionally small. This does not alter 


the established fact, however, that the total 





THE APPLE CROP 


yield will prove but a fraction of the record 
breaker of ’96. The quality of winter ap- 
ples in the state is generally good, often 
excellent, particularly on orchards which 
were well sprayed. Dry weather has caus- 
ed considerable of the damage, In the east- 
ern half and the Hudson valley the prospect 
is for a fair but by no means large crop; 
apples dropped badly and continued to fall, 
but remaining fruit fine in quality; varieties 
largely Greening, Ben Davis, Spy and Spitz- 
enberg, few Baldwins. E. P. Powell of 
Oneida Co, writes us there are few locali- 
ties where the crop rises to one-half a good 
yield. 

In Pennsylvania apples have as a rule 
dropped no worse than usual, although dry 
weather caused damage here and there; 
fruit now on trees in generally good con- 


dition, Some Baldwins, also Ben Davis, 
Russets, etc. New Jersey has a good many 
apples, but few of these will appear on 


late markets. A dry, hot June caused many 
to drop from trees, also some trouble from 
insect pests. Delaware has a fair crop of 
summer apples, but few hard varieties, Fa- 
mous the world over for its Pippins, York 
Imperials, etc, Virginia now has somesplen- 
did apples on the trees, free from imperfec- 
tions and available for home and foreign 
markets, Maryland, W Va, Ky and Tenn 
will have some fruit, but not much for late 
markets. The Ohio apple crop is irregular, 
now looks fairly well except in spots, but 
will prove much less than a full yield. The 
young fruit dropped badly in early sum- 
mer, and the amount available for ship- 
ment is yet quite problematical. Standard 
varieties are all fairly well represented; 
some complaint of scab. 
CANADA WILL HAVE A SURPLUS. 

The Canadian provinces will have a good 
many more apples than needed for home 
use. The crop is by no means a bumper 
one, but fairly liberal, as a whole, especially 
down in the Annapolis valley of Nova Sco- 
tia, where ofchards are in splendid condi- 
tion, the fruit developing nicely. As in re- 
cent years, the liberal surplus from that 
big crop will go largely to the London 
market, where it has a firm foothold on ac- 
count of its general excellence in quality 
and packing. The scattering orchard sec- 
tions in New Brunswick and Quebec have 
fair promise, but will not cut much figure 
in the merchantable crop. The outlook in 
Ontario is for fully as many apples as last 
year, and better quality, but only what may 
be considered half a full crop; made up 
largely of Greening, Spy, Russet, Pippin, 
Ben Davis and King. Sec’y Woolverton of 
the Ontario fruit growers’ ass’n estimates 
half a full crop. Sam Nesbitt, the well- 
known Brighton packer, whose agents are 
traveling throughout Ont, writes us there 
is no county with anything approaching a 
full crop, although he makes the point that 
many counties will have ‘a heavier yield 
than the stay-at-home grower is willing to 
admit.” The quality is uneven, much of 
the fruit showing inferiority, due to lack of 
spraying. Baldwins are very short, but 
quality fine. Ontario, as a whole, seems in 
a fair way to export a good many more ap- 
ples than a year ago. 

EUROPE WILL LATER WANT APPLES. 

An important factor always bearing on 
the markets for American or Canadian ap- 
ples is the foreign situation. It has long 
since been conceded that, given moderate 
prices and satisfactory quality, we can send 
abroad enormous quantities of apples, not 
anly to British markets, but also to the 
continent, the latter a steadily enlarging 
outlet. This is the situation now. Recent 
advices to American Agriculturist from our 
correspondents in the leading British mar- 
kets and on the continent confirm these 
statements. As for the European apple 
crop, this is never much of a factor after 
the autumn is well advanced. Our advices 
from abroad go to show that England is 
harvesting a good many apples, and so with 
France and parts of Germany, while Hol- 








land and Belgium have indifferent crops. 
The surplus from all these countries pours 
into such big centers as Berlin, Paris, Ant- 
werp and London, and meanwhile there is 
little chance for profitable shipment o fruit 
from this continent. But the winter outlet 
for sound, honestly-packed apples from the 
U §S, Ont and N §S should prove liberal from 
Nov to March, inclusive, doing much to 
absorb our own surplus, stimulating prices 
in all domestic distributing centers. 
OUTLOOK FOR PRICES. 

As shown in this summary, there will be 
a good many apples in the aggregate. Con- 
ditions point to very free marketing of au- 
tumn varieties, and, in consequence, the 
easy possibility that the trade centers will 
be glutted much of the time for some weeks 
to come. Soft, poor-keeping varieties out 
of the way, there should be a better outlet 
for standard winter fruit, if well picked and 
packed. This calls out the hint that farm- 
ers and fruit growers would do well to 
patronize the cider mill and the evaporator 
and use special care in selecting fruit for 
the later markets. When common apples 
are plentiful, mean prices may be expected 
for all such. It is too early to forecast the 
market for winter varieties, because the 
crop is not fully made, even though present 
conditions are so generally considered in- 
dicative of the Oct harvests. As for summer 
apples, the crop is very irregular, some sec- 
tions showing scant supply, others a bur- 
densome surplus of these soft varieties, now 
pressing on the markets everywhere, or go- 
ing to the cider mills. 


——~—- 


Nova Scotia’s Splendid Apple Industry. 





EDITORIAL NOTES FROM THE. FAMOUS ANNAPOLIS 
VALLEY—ORCHARDS WELL CARED FOR AND 
PLOSPECTS BRIGHT. 

Years of conscientious work, experimenta- 
tion and_ scientific development have 
brought the fruit industry of Nova Scotia 
to a level which excites the admiration of 
all who are conversant with it. The apple 
takes precedence over all other varieties, 
yet splendid tree and cane fruits of many 
descriptions are produced, some on a very 
large scale. The present season is a gen- 
erally good crop’ year in this province, as 
brought out by careful inquiry and inspec- 
tion of ripened fruit and growing later va- 
rieties. The season is always two to three 
weeks later than in the middle and north- 
ern sections of ‘“‘the states.’’ The success- 
ful apple grower of this province does not 
want to see his trees in bloom before the 
1st of June. From that time forward he 
looks for steady development, until the 
slanting rays of the early October sun carry 
with the... just the tints needed to make 
this splendid fruit suited to the English 
markets, where it has long proved so popu- 
lar to the London consumer and so profit- 
able to the Annapolis valley producer. 

Bearing orchards here in Nova Scotia are 
well loaded with apples of fine appearance 
and, a3 a rule, free from serious defects. 
This is especially true of well-cared for 
orchards, and these are in the majority. 
Fruit growing here has been brought down 
to a practical science, with just the culti- 
vation, the fertilization, the spraying need- 
ed. As a result, mid-August this year finds 
the trees in splendid condition, fruit grow- 
ing nicely, and foliage bright and suggestive 
of thrift and health. An interesting drive 
through some of the best orchards, under 
the guidance of President Bigelow of the 
Provincial fruit growers’ ass’n, brings out 
the fact that not only is there every prom- 
ise of a good yield and liberal exportable 
surplus this season, but that in the years 
to come Nova Scotia apples will be more in 
evidence than ever before. This, through 
the coming into bearing of many young 
orchards. The industry has passed its ex- 
perimental stage, and growers are now well 


[To Page 201.] 











A Promising New Strawberry. 
G. A. DREW, ASST HORT, HATCH EXPER STA. 





Howard’s Seedling No 4 fruited this 
spring for the first time on the station plots 
and is certainly entitled to be classed as a 
very promising new variety. The plant is 





HOWARD’S NU 4—NATURAL SIZE. 


large, vigorous and very free from disease. 
It is a pistillate, sets a moderate amount of 
fruit, but matures it almost all to good size. 
The fruit is dark scarlet, changing to a 
more crimson color when fully ripe. The 
seeds stand out prominently on the outside 
of the receptacle and are golden in color, 
giving it a very handsome appearance. The 
‘perry is large to very large in size, long 
and -ther broad in outline, medium firm 
texture and excellent in quality. This fruit- 
ed well the past 


season, 


Self-Registering Hen’s Nest. 





The cut shows a nest for 
hen as she goes on to lay. 


confining each 
Several times a 

















day the nests can be examined and 
those hens which have laid can be 
> 
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AUTOMATIC NEST. 


Jiberated, after taking the hen’s num- 
ber and marking her egg. Thus one can 
find the best layers, and breed for better 
layers each year. The nest tilts enough 
when the hen steps on the edge of the open- 
ing to tip down the thin door that will shut 
her in. The wedge behind slips down and 
holds the nest firm, so it will not rock back 
and forth, 


Cold Storage—In reply to your interested 
subscriber, we should not advise private 


en 


parties attempting to store eggs in home- 
made 


refrigerators. The modern ware- 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


houses, cooled by the ammonia process, are 
much superior to any of the old-style stor- 
age methods. The temperatures of 23 
rooms are run as evenly as an incubator, 
while pure, fresh air, cooled over calcium 
brine, is distributed throughout the room, 
making the air fresh and sweet, and avoid- 
ing any musty odor, which has been the 
great drawback in storing eggs for years 
past. This business in all large ware- 
houses is conducted on such a large scale 
that the prices for storing are very low, 35 
to 40c’ per case (of 30 doz eggs) being charg- 
ed for the season from Apr to Jan. This 
is much cheaper than any private parties 
can store eggs and show any margin of 
profit, and the quality of stock will be much 
more satisfactory than where ice is used 
for cooling purposes.—[W. H. Rudd, Son & 
Co, Boston, 





Salt Kills Canada Thistles—Two years 
ago I had a patch of Canada thistles about 
100 ft long and half that wide. From the 
time they made their appearance in May 
until none would come forth, a period of 
about seven weeks, I applied salt once a 
week to each and every sprout that made 
its appearance. I scooped up the plant and 
about two inches of ground with a shovel. 
I piaced a handful of salt in the hollow and 
then put the ground back, after grasp- 
ing the thistle at its top, pulling it out of 
the ground on the shovel and putting it 
into a basket. As many as 175 thistles were 
thus treated in one week, while the season 
was at its hight. During the decline less 
than 100 a week came forth. Last year 
they were attended to in like manner. The 
highest number I got in one week was 
about 12. I write this on June 23, and 
though I searched carefully I was not sorry 
that I failed to find one. The tops” we 
gathered were destroyed.—[Cyrus K.Mesch- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 





Is Moisture Needed?—It seems to me 
that that depends very largely upon 
whether the air from outside the incubator 
is made to circulate through the incubator, 
that is, around the eggs, or not. I claim 
that fresh air should be introduced con- 
tinually and of course at the right tem- 
perature. If that air is reasonably moist, 
as under most conditions it usually is, no 
water need be placed in the incubator, as 
has been proved by our experience in run- 
ning all our incubators. For me to say that 
no moisture is ever necessary would be per- 
haps putting it too strong, but I believe the 
moisture fad has gone by and will not re- 
turn. The conditions a&S to incubators and 
incubator rooms, the climate in different 
sections of the country, the distance from 
the seacoast, all of these things and many 
others have their bearing upon the question, 
and a cut and dried answer cannot in my 
opinion be given.—[Prof A. A. Brigham, R 
I Poultry School. 


Storing Squashes for Winter—I prefer to 
leave the squashes where they have grown 
until a light frost has killed the leaves. 
Select if possible a good, dry day, go 
through the patch and sever the squashes 
from the vines without cutting or breaking 
them. Then place some hay or straw in 
the bottom of the wagon or wheelbarrow 
and place each squash carefully into same, 
handling them like eggs so as not to bruise. 
Take them to a dry, cool shed or upper 
room and there leave them as long as safe 
from freezing. After this they should be 
taken to a dry, cool cellar or pit and laid 
not over two deep (one deep preferred) on 
shelves, the lowest of which should not be 
less than one foot from kottom of cellar. 
The cooler they can be kept without freez- 
ing the better.—[T. B. Van Orman, 





To Finish Off Chickens or fowls for 
market, shut them up in a place as cool 
and quiet as possible; plenty of grit and 
water should be provided, and they should 
be fed three or four times a day. At least 
one-third of the food should be unground 
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grain, the rest soft food. Any kind of sweet 
stuff, like cracker refuse or waste molasses, 
will help put on flesh. 





The Egg Specialty is particularly desir- 
able for farmers living at a distance from 
market. The product is highly concentrat- 
ed and a big basket of eggs in Nov will 
bring almost as much as a load of hay and 
is much more easily taken to town. Ar 
advantage over retail milk raising is that 
the product need not be taken to market 
every day. 





Good Feed for growing turkeys is thick 
curdled milk mixed with grain and boiled 
potatoes. 








helps the team. Saves wear and 
expense. Sold everywhere. 


MADE BY 
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Send for catalogue. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
3 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohie. 


Cider ud Wine Press Machinery. 


POWER and HAND PRESSES. 
Capacity, 10 to 120 Bbis. in ten hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMPIRE STATE PULLEY & PRESS CO, 
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‘or the best in the‘Nursery Line, 
FRUITS and ORNAMENTALS 
Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, 


and at prices to suit the times, consult 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., 


Box 573 Painesville, | Ohio? 
45th year. 44 greenhouses. res. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue free, 





WHEAT AS HARDY AS RYE. 

We have been examining some varieties 
of wheat that made excellent crops, where 
common sorts froze out. Samples can be 
had of J. P. Everitt, Seedsman, Indianapolis, 
Ind., if you mention this paper, or can be 
seen at this office. 


President Wilder and 
‘White imperial 


eeae 
are the two best currants you can plant. Address the 
subseriber for price list. 
S. D. WILLARD, Geneva, N. Y. 


GOLD CO! 


Sample and price, 








SEED WHEAT, largest yield on record. 
Stiff straw, very hardy. For description, 
address R. L. TEMPLIN, Calla, Ohio. 
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The time draws near when we must part 
with that hundred dollars which is to be 
distributed among those of our readers who 
send the best photographs of farm houses, 
barns and other buildings. The date set 
for the close of this great contest is Sept 
1. Photographs received the last minute 
will have just as good a chance at a prize 
as those which come earlier. 


on ———— 


The commercial apple crop, always an 
important one, promises to prove fairly lib- 
eral, but should not be burdensome. Our 
special report on earlier pages of American 
Agriculturist points to a decided short- 
age in winter varieties in New England and 
an uneven yield in the middle and west- 
ern states, but hints at the easy possibil- 
ity of underestimates. Our final report, 
to appear in a few weeks, will add further 
light on the subject, yet it is now plainly 
evident that there is an abundance of 
autumn varieties seeking an outlet. Don’t 
demoralize the markets by indiscriminately 
packing and shipping apples of every de- 
scription. Patronize your neighborhood 
cider mill and the evaporator and there 
will be a better chance for the sound fruit. 





Farmers in western New York complain 
that the state fair at Syracuse is hardly 
known with them. No attempt is made to 
properly advertise the fair and no special 
effort put forth to get reduced railroad 
rates. On the other hand, the Toronto fair 
is boomed in that section. Large crowds 
attend because the fair is widely adver- 
tised and cheap railroad tickets can be had 
provided a certain number are sold. At 
least this state of affairs is complained of 
by subscribers in Wyoming and other 


EDITORIAL 


western counties. Would it not pay the 
state fair managers to present the advan- 
tages of the Syracuse fair to farmers in all 
parts of the state, particularly the great 
fruit growing section at the west? Ar- 
rangements can usually be made with the 
railroads to grant reduced rates provided 
the matter is taken in hand by the fair offi- 
At least an attempt should be made 


cialis. 
to render our own state fair equally or 
more attractive to our people than the 


Canadian exhibition, meritorious as the lat- 
ter is. Will Sec Doecharty attempt to do 
this? If a $2 round trip rate to Syracuse 
could be secured nearly all those who go 
to Toronto would assist in swelling our own 
gate receipts. 
SE 

The chief executives of most of our pro- 
gressive commonwealths are keenly alive 
to the problem of road improvement. The 
office of road inquiry, department of agri- 
culture, has brought together official ex- 
pressions of opinion along this line from the 
governors of nearly a score of states, and 
without exception they indorse the propo- 
sition to improve wagon roads in town and 
country. The matter of bettering public 
roads is something of slow progress, yet 
there is no reason for discouragement. Pub- 
lic sentiment is being created favorable to 
this, and town and county officials are being 
enlightened relative to ways and means 
through the office of road inquiry and 
through the publication in the various 
leading journals of helpful articles along 
this line. The two elements, says Governor 
Lowndes, of Maryland, aside from climate, 
location and other natural advantages, 
which are most attractive to settlers, are 
low taxes and good roads. 

cI 

The public laughed at our earnest farm- 
ers and their “‘granger laws” of 25 years ago, 
but the highest courts long since sustained 
the farmers’ original demand that the 
creature was not greater than the creator, 
and that the railroads were servants, not 
masters, of the people who granted their 
franchises. The next step must now be 


taken. The interstate commerce commis- 
sion must be empowered to actually fix 
rates. Until this is done the interstate 


commerce law will be a dead letter. Public 
sentiment is ripening into a demand for 
this reform that will win because it is right. 
Uniform rates, fixed and enforced by pub- 
lic authority, will stop the rate cutting and 
favoritism now practiced, and in the end 
should prove a blessing to the legiti- 
mately managed railroad which now suffers 
from such unfair competition. The recent 
convention at Denver of shippers and 
warehousemen took strong grounds in be- 
half of this coming and needed reform, 

We present in this issue the last of the 
series of articles on the cost of growing 
wheat. These are based upon an investi- 
gation inaugurated about two years ago by 
American Agriculturist. Before preparation 
for the crop of 1898 was begun, forms by 
means of which every item involved in 
growing the wheat crop could be recorded, 
were sent to wheat raisers throughout the 
United States. Records were kept for 1472 
acres in 17 leading wheat-growing states. 
Of this 783 acres were spring wheat and 689 
winter. These show that the actual cost 
(labor and maintenance of men and teams, 
cost of seed, fertilizer, threshing, taxes and 
all supplies directly used in producing the 
erop) on the area indicated during 1898 was 
about 23c per bu. Taking into account the 
deterioration of machinery and horses, the 
wheat cost 26c per bu. Certain items, such 
as interest on capital invested in machin- 
ery, horses, land, were not included, for 
reasons fully given in the text. For the 
benefit of those who insist that these shall 
be considered, a separate estimate embrac- 
ing these shows that the cost would then 
be 36.5c per bu. The average yield per acre 
of the 1472 acres under consideration was 
19.2 bu. This was unusually high; the av- 











erage for the whole country that year being 
15.4 bu. On the basis of this smaller yield 
the actual cost would have been 32.4c, not 
including interest on investment or deteri- 
oration, and 42.9¢e if these disputed items 
are accepted as a part of the cost. As was 
plainly stated in the first article of this 
series, American <Agriculturist does not 
claim that the cost of the average bushel 
of wheat raised in the United States will 
actually correspond to our estimate. We do 
insist, however, that our records show the 
exact cost of the wheat grown on the 1472 
acres in question during 1898. This is so 
because of the completeness of the record 
itself, the marked intelligence of the farm- 
ers who Kept it and the care with which 
the results were tabulated. It is the only, 
systematic investigation ever successfully 
completed, and consequently deserves the 
careful study of every farmer and ranch- 
man who produces wheat. It cannot fail to 
add materially to the general knowledge 
relating to this important farm crop. The 
articles are printed in American Agricul- 
turist of Aug 5, 12, 19 and 26. Keep these 
issues on file for reference. 
- TT 
We were denounced as radical and evenas 
socialistic, because American Agriculturist 
boldly championed the Illinois farmers’ de- 
mands for equal taxation and economy in 
public affairs. But the legislature was con- 
vinced, and the new tax law is in effect 
this year for the first time. It provides 
that sworn returns of personal property, 


stocks, bonds, merchandise, personal and 
household effects, etc—shall be made by 
each person to the local assessors. In 


the absence of such return, the assessors 
estimate one’s personalty and add 50 per 
cent to it as a penalty for failure to make 
the sworn statement. A board of review 
is authorized to hear complaints of such 
assessment, with full power to abate or 
add to the same. The board is now finding 
millions of property that has heretofore 
escaped taxation altogether. Mahy wealthy 
men are being taxed on 10 to 100 times as 
much personalty as ever before. The 
new law affects rich and poor alike. Many 
aman who has paid taxes on only $100 to 
$1000 of personal property, by the new sys- 
tem is taxed on from two to five or ten 
times that sum. One great loophole is still 
left, in that personalty, like stocks, bonds, 
ete, is taxed for only one-fifth of its true 
value, whereas country real estate at least 
is assessea for close to what it would sell 
for. There is no justice in such distinction. 
All property should be assessed for taxa- 
tion at its full market value. The decrease 
in the tax rate would correspond to the 
increase in the total amount of assessed 
property. 





——— 

The prosecution of Chicago oleo dealers 
who sell their goods for genuine butter has 
begun under the new law. One man quietly 
paid his fine of $25 and costs, while others 
have quit the business. The state dairy 
union is pushing the good work, and other 
convictions will follow. The pure food peo- 
ple mean business, and the butterine ven- 
ders are beginning to realize it. 





American Fruit at Paris—The U S com- 
mission to the Paris exposition of 1900 hopes 
for a good exhibit representing American 
horticulture, and is doing what it can to en- 
courage this. Fruit growers, truck farmers, 
seedsmen, nurserymen, etc, are invited to 
contribute to this exhibit illustrations of 
such horticultural features as will be of 
general interest. Handsome cases will be 
constructed by the commission in which 
mounted photographs will be shown in con- 
venient portfolios for inspection by the 
juries of award and the general public. All 
photographs are to be mounted on heavy 
white cardboard, measuring 22x28 in, and 
must be forwarded in time to reach Wash- 
ington not later than Sept 30. Charles 
Richards Dodge for the. secretary of agri- 
culture has the matter in charge. 
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Nova Scotia’s Splendid Apple Industry. 





[From Page 198.] 

versed in best methods, and ready to put 
these into practice. It takes longer here for 
an orchard to get well into bearing, but it 
is then good for a long term of years. Nat- 
urally the tariff prevents the export into 
the U S of many apples from here, yet in 
the aggregate fair quantities filter into the 
Boston markets. 

The chief outlet for Nova Scotia apples, 
however, is England, and exports are con- 
fined largely to that greatest of all consum- 
ing centers, London. Growers cater to the 
tastes of that market, and prefer it to 
Liverpool or other leading distributing cen- 
ters. Apples are exported from Halifax, 
paying a through land and ocean freight of 
about $1 per bbl, one year with Mother. 
The inland rail freight from Wolfville, for 
example, to Halifax, is 14c. New apple bar- 
rels cost the shipper 20c each, and have a 
capacity of 2% to 2% bu. Apple handlers 
here favor a barrel with less bulge than 
that adopted by the National apple ship- 
pers’ ass’n of the U S, and are working to- 
ward one with a long stave, full capacity, 
claiming it carries better in ocean transit. 
If the Nova Scotia apple of commerce 
stands for any one thing, it is quality. The 
successful grower here who markets abroad 
but 200 to 300 bbls in a season stands upon 
his reputation, sending out only first-class 
fruit, well packed, and true to its name. 
As a result, it meets with quick sale, be- 
cause it is as favorably known as the prod- 
uct of the extensive grower or the steady 
shipments of the long established dealer. 
The standard varieties here for the foreign 
markets include Gravenstein, Ribston, King 
and Golden Russet. 





For a Liberal Pack of Sweet Corn. 





While the agricultural world, as a whole, 
is mostly interested in the progress of field 
corn, the rapid development of the sweet 
corn crop and its preservation, during these 
late summer weeks, is very interesting. 
Conditions have been generally propitious, 
and it is everywhere conceded that the ’99 
pack of sweet corn will be large, particular- 
ly in the canning sections of the middle and 
western states. The last half of August 
finds canning factories in active operation 
in the Maryland section, and canneries 
rapidly getting ready for the season’s activ- 
ity further north and west. 

As shown in these columns from time to 
ti: 1e, liberal contracts were signed for corn 
to be delivered in late summer and early 
autumn. The new pack is now going into 
distributive channels in the Baltimore ter- 
ritory and shows generally excellent condi- 
tion, Packers in New York*expect to have 
corn ready by the first of September, and 
the season’s activity is on in earnest in 
Iowa, Kansas and the west central states 
generally, Maine corn coming along a lit- 
tle later. The undertone of the market for 
canned corn is one of considerable firm- 
ness and farmers are securing about the 
prices offered earlier in the season. 





Various Replies—M. K. R. and R. C. B.: 
The catalog of abandoned farms of Mass 
can be obtained of J. W. Stockwell, Sec 
Bd of Agr, Boston.——C. H, C.: Equal parts 
oil of lavender and water placed in small 
Gishes or sprayed about the room is recom- 
mended to keep away flies. wm. & Gs 
We do not know the location of factories for 
making artificial eggs. 








A Deal in Wine Grapes—<According to 
San Franctsco reports, Henry J. Crocker 
has secured control of practically all the 
wine grape crop of Cal at a uniform price 
of $14 per ton, the contract to remain in 
force for several years and the offer not to 
become effective unless nine-tenths of the 
growers sign contracts to turn their grapes 
over to him during that period. Out of 2300 
wine grape growers in northern and central 
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Cal, nearly 2000 are said to have signed. If 
this is so, it practically insures the inaugu- 
ration of the deal. It is estimated that Mr 
Crocker will this year buy 100,000 tons 
grapes. Should this price be maintained for 
a number of years, it would greatly aid 
growers who for a long time have’ been 
obliged to accept far less. It is contended 
that no more difficulty is met in marketing 
the Cal crop of wine at a fair price than ata 
beggarly figure. 


Liquid Air for Fruit Shipping—Another 
use for liquid air is in the preservation of 
fruit in the course of transportation. The 
Fay fruit company of Los Angeles, Cal, has 
made arrangements with Charles E. Tripler 
for the use of his process and appliances 
for the manufacture of liquid air. The ob- 
ject is to fit up the refrigerator cars so that 
liquid air can be made to reduce the tem- 
perature and do away with the more costly 
and unsatisfactory process of icing. The 
Fay company ship over 2000 cars of fruit 
ana vegetables annually, and they hope by 
the new process to save money, time and 
labor and to get their products in the mar- 
ket in better condition than they can by 
the present method. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


What the Farmers Demand. 








The sub-committee on agriculture of the 
Industrial Commission spent the week end- 
ed Aug 12 in session at Chicago, taking tes- 
timony as to the present condition and 
needs of agriculture in the central west. 
Mr B. W. Snow, statistician of American 
Agriculturist, was summoned before the 
body and in the course of his examination 
presented the following discussion of mat- 
ters in which American agriculture is 
interested. 

THE NEW TERRITORIAL PROBLEM. 

American agriculture is vitally interest- 
ed in a proper settlement of the questions 
which remain to us as a. legacy from the 
war with Spain. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury owners of older farming lands have 
faced a competition with the cheap lands 
which a beneficent and prodigal govern- 
ment has given away; now when this pub- 
lic area is all settled up we face a situation 
which may result in an indefinite continu- 
ation of this competition under 2 condition 
in which there is not even the excuse of 
“free homes for our own people.” 

If the territory which has come into 
our possession, Porto Rico, which is actual- 
ly ours and the Philippines which must 
eventually pass under our control, is to be 
considered as an integral portion of our 
country, given territorial government with 
the natural sequence of-statehood at some 
period however remote, it follows that all 
the agricultural lands thus acquired may 
be forcibly and suddenly brought into di- 
rect competition with our own farm lands. 
If these acquisitions become integral ter- 
ritory, no tariff duties can be levied on 
products imported from them, and their 
sugar and tobacco lands are placed imme- 
diately upon the same footing as our own. 
This means an immediate and unequal con- 
test in two lines of production, tobacco and 
sugar, with others to follow as the capa- 
bilities of their soil are intelligently tested. 

The Philippines alone, with the shiftless 
and unsystematic methods of cultivation 
now in vogue, export about 20,000,000 Ibs 
leaf tobacco and 100,000,000 cigars a year. 
Last year our imports of leaf tobacco from 
all sources were about 10,000,000 lbs, so it 
follows that from the start the Philippines, 
if our tariff barrier is to be set aside, could 
furnish more than our present total pur- 
chases of foreign tobacco, and it is reason- 
able to believe that with no custom duties 
to pay the greater part of their production 
would flow this way. In sugar with the 
crudest appliances imaginable the Philip- 
pines produce some 500,000,000 Ibs a year; 
this means enough to furnish all needed 
for consumption in the country lying west 
of the Missouri river, and if admitted duty 
free, to this the greatest sugar market of 
the world, it would all flow in this direc- 
tion, just as all the sugar of Hawaii comes 
here. Such an avalanche of*sugar pro- 
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duced by yellow labor would absolutely . 
wipe out the now promising beet sugar 
industry of this country. Further, it is a 
matter of history that the admission of 
sugar free of duty to our great market 
results in enormously increasing the pro- 
ducing capacity of the country so favored. 
When the reciprocity treaty with Hawaii 
was negotiated,~she was shipping us less 
than 30,000,000 lbs a year, and it was most 
positively urged as a reason for negotiating 
the treaty that the production of the island 
had reached its maximum. Last year, 
however, Hawaii sent us more than 500,- 
000,000 lbs and a similar elasticity in the 
Philippines would enable them to supply 
all the sugar we consumed. 

It must be borne in mind that all the ter- 
ritory involved in this question lies in trop- 
ical regions and is already thickly popu- 
lated. We do not need lands upon which 
to colonize our surplus population, and 
if we did it is the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race that it does not successfully 
populate tropic lands. It follows, there- 
fore, that these new acquisitions will not 
be exploited by emigration of our own 
people, but their agricultural capabilities 
will be exploited by combinations of cap- 
ital, which will under the direction of 
superior intelligence bring the labor of the 
orient with its low standard of life into 
direct and immediate competition with the 
Amercan farmer at home. 

Congress must soon fix the status of these 
islands and American agriculture has a 
right to demand that the interests of the 
American farmer shall be protected in this 
settlement. Let congress in its legislation 
provide not for annexation, but for a sys- 
tem of colonial government somewhat sim- 











ROUND SILOS 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover. 
huller, Dog-power, resher and 
Binder, ning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw- 
machine (circular and ~~ , Land-roller, 
Steam. engine, Ensilage an odder-cutter’ 
Shredder, Root-cutter and Corn-sheller. 


. oD. Manufacturer, 
GEO. DB. HAReIY. * 


t@ Please tell what you wish to pur 
chase. 


Are You 
Looking for 
# Good Farm 


One that will yield handsome returns? 
If you are, write to me at once for full 
information of four splendid farms in 
the best section of Kansas, ninety 
miles from Kansas City. 640 acres in 
the largest one. Modern buildings— 
barn, stables, etc. oy fenced 
and fully improved, with all conveni- 
ences. Ample water supply. Fruit and 
Shade trees. Fully Se and 
equally suitable for cultivating or 
stock raising. Three smaller farms 
adjoin. Railroad passes within sight 
of house. 1% miles from town. Stores, 
churches, schools, etc. A great bargain. 


Plenty of game and good hunt- 
ing on grounds and in proxim- 
. ity for party desiring to secure 
a country place for pleasure. 

















A booklet containing full descriptionsand 
pictures of the farms, with information 
about climate. soil, crops, shipping facil- 
ities, etc.. mailed free if you write for it. 








Address J. B. LEWIS, 299 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 











HOTO-ENGRAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 


We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials and newest machinery for pro- 
ducing excellent work in both these departments at very 
low prices. 

Special attention given to making pictures, either half- 
tones or line drawings, of live stock, poultry, farm build- 
ings, implements, etc., from photographs or drawings, for 
subscribers and advertisers in this journal. Also haif- 
tones with extra coarse screen for use on fast presses 9 
daily newspapers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 
catalogues, circulars, etc. 

Our sleckrotyaing department is specially equipped for 
quick work, and can furnish electros in a few hours, when 


necessary. 
Address Photo-Engraving or Electrotyping Dept., 
eld. Mass. 


Phelps Pub. Co., Sprin 
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ilar to the Engiish system, providing that 
agricultural products shall pay the same 
rate upon importation to this country that 
is enforced upon similar products from 
other countries. Under such a plan we avoid 
the dangerc of world-wide empire and es 
tablish here and there embryc republics, 
that in time shall constitute the greater 
United States as the British colonies are 
to-day Greater Britain. 
ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOSIS 

The presence of this disease among our 
cattle and especially our dairy herds is a 
menace to public health. It is impossible 
to secure uniform state legislation and ac- 
tion, and drastic methods in one state and 
lax in another make it impossible to suc- 
cessfully wipe out the disease. Legislation 
and an appropriation should be had en- 
abling the dept of agr to stamp out the 
disease as it stamped out pleuro-pneumo- 
nia some years ago. Justification for na- 
tional action is the same as in the case 
of pleuro-pneumonia. Our trade in ani- 
mals for slaughter is inter-state in char- 
acter, and the same is true of the milk 
trade, New York and Chicago for example 
receiving milk every day from across state 
lines. With the dept of agri fighting the 
disease we will be sure that the campaign 
will be uniform everywhere, and conduct- 
ed by the best trained scientists in accord- 
ance with the latest scientific knowledge of 
the subject. 

In shaping needed legislation care should 
be taken to do even justice between pri- 
vate property and public policy. By the 
best authority while animals in any stage 
of infection are dangerous to sound herds, 
yet they may have a value to the owner 
aside from milk or meat. For example, 
it is not certain that for breeding pur- 
poses a slightly infected cow may not have 
a high value. If such animals are to be 
slaughtered there should be a provision 
made to recompense the owner for the 
value of such an animal to him for purposes 
other than meat or milk for public use. 

INSPECTION OF EXPORT PRODUCTS. 

Under our system of meat inspection by 

government inspectors our foreign trade in 
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meat products has grown rapidly. In other 
lines of farm production, for which we sore- 
ly need a foreign outlet for our surplus, 
our trade lanquishes. In dairy products, 
for example, we not only make no prog- 
ress, but are actually going backward, the 
cheese trade having dwindled to insignifi- 
eant proportions. The trouble has been 
shipments of products not what repre- 
sented to be, until foreign buyers with 
painful knowledge of past experience with 
oleomargarine and filled cheese look with 
suspicion on American butter and cheese. 
Again, in fruit, continental countries are 
barring out our apples because of pretend- 
ed fear of San Jose scale. A system of 
governmental inspection of agricultural 
products offered for export, with authority 
to brand the goods for just what they are, 
irrespective of what the exporters claim, 
would soon instill confidence in the foreign 
market and increase the demand for Amer- 
ican farm products. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


An Outrage on Maryland Growers. 








Only a small quantity of Maryland to- 
bacco is used in the U §, the larger part of 
it going to France, Italy and Germany, but 
mostly to France. When growers see that 
the French contract has been awarded for 
say 10,000 hhdgs of 800 lbs ea, they can 
make a fair guess at the price tobacco will 
bring. If the contract is given entirely to 
one buyer, the price will be low; if divided 
between two buyers, better prices can be 
expected, as there will be more or less 
competition, generally less. The supplies of 
tobacco for the different countries men- 
tioned is bought by the governments 
through contractors who have buyers in 
Baltimore. The tobacco is by law packed 
in hhdgs of certain size, and must contain 
750 Ibs, and not more than 900 Ibs. If of 
less weight than 750 lbs, there is a certain 
allowance made for being light; if over 
weight, then an allowance for being too 
heavy. The tobacco must be packed in a 




















hhdg; any other kind of a package would 
render the tobacco -unsalable, and shipped 
to Baltimore to be inspected by the state. 

In Baltimore are warehouses owned by 
the state, in which the tobacco is first in- 
spected and then stored until sold. The 
tobacco cannot be inspected anywhere but 
in Baltimore, at the warehouses, and can- 
not be sold until inspected. A farmer can- 
not sell his own tobacco, but must send to 


a commission merchant, because the buy- 
ers will not buy direct from farmers or 
planters. The different countries have 


graded Md tobacco according to their own 
ideas, the grower not being questioned 
about the matter, and the different con- 
tracts call for one grade one year, and 
another grade the next yar. In other words, 
good tobacco this year may bring, say 12c p 
lb, next year it may be a drug on the mar- 
ket and not fetch 6c, or perhaps be held 
over, entirely unsalable, just for the rea- 
son tamat the French want it or do not want 
it. Common and medium grades are treat- 
ed in the same way. . 
Buyers have a limit to the price they 
will pay. This year it is 9c. It matters not 
how good the tobacco may be, or as to its 
real value, the price is 9c or nothing, and 
the commission merchant does the selling; 
the farmer’s opinion is not asked. Growers 
cannot sell tobacco themselves, cannot get 
a fair price, cannot sell to whom _ they 
please, can do nothing but work from Jan 
to Jan, plant, work, raise, secure, strip, 
condition and ship the crop, after which 
someone else, by law or without it, steps 
in and takes all further care and trouble 
off growers’ shoulders, receives it when it 
reaches Baltimore, sells it at a price fixed 
by the buyer, and after paying freight, 
drayage, inspection charges, insurance, 
commission, cooperage, and often for re- 
inspection, places balance, if any, to the 
credit of the owner of the tobacco. 
Growers have tried several times to agi- 
tate and work together to secure their 


rights in the premises, but invariably fail. 


They fail because they are not organized 
and never will be. Again, nine out of ev- 
ery ten are indebted to the commission 


WHERE DOES THE AMERICAN FARMER COME IN? 


UNCLE SAM (to a delegation from the tropics): 
“Yes, senor, but we are too poor to help support your government, 


CHORUS (in reply): 
your market.” 


THE AMERICAN FARMER (standing by and hearing this plea) asks: 


“Where do I come in? 


“So you want our United States markets do you?” 


Don’t tax us, but do give us 


My sons fought this war, 


my taxes paid for it, but now are these coolies to undersell me in my home market just to enrich some colonial syndicate? 
Not if I know it. 





Just wait till we farmers get through harvesting, and see if we are not heard from.” 











merchants and cannot fight for liberty, be- 
cause their advances would be cut off. The 
only sure remedy that I see is for the farm- 
ers to stop raising the weed.—[{P. H. Israel, 
Anne Arundel Co, Md. 


me 


FLorRiIbpA—The Columbia Co Sumatra crop 
should average 800 to 1000 lbs pa. By the 
use of. one-half ton of fertilizers the yield 
can be made 1500 lbs. Bud and horn worms 
have been worse than ever known, taking 
one-third to one-half the wrappers. The 
mutilated leaves wil) be used as fillers, for 
which one grower got 50c for his ’97 injured 
leaf. A few years ago several hundred 
raised tobacco, last year a few score, and 
this year only a handful. The Fila cigar 
leaf trust docs not pay the cost of produc- 
tion, hence the decadence of this promis- 
ing industry. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Quite an increase inacre- 
age wassetin Bradford Co, but the severe 
hailstorm early in themonth will reduce the 
acreage harvested below that of last year. 
After setting, weather was dry, and plants 
grew slowly, but rains the past month have 
sent it along rapidly. Of the 600 a planted, 
about half of it was more‘or less injured, 
probably one-eighth of it ruined. Worms 
have been very destructive. Some crops 
sold to spot at 10c in bdls, buyers doing the 
spotting. The Lancaster Co acreage is 
\larger than during recent years, if all 
itowns increase in proportion as,Salunga 
jas. Quality is quite good, growth thrifty 
lall through the county, with promise of a 
large yield. In Tioga Co 100 a have been 
sold at 10 to 12c in bdle. 
| MAaRYLAND—St Mary Co was visited by a 
severe hail storm early in the month, when 
a large acreage was injured or _ ruined, 
probably one-fourth the tobacco section of 
the county. The season had been favora- 
ble, and the acreage larger than’ usual. 
Even after the storm there is more tobacco 
and a smoother crop than for 10 years. The 
weather of middle August was too wet for 
curing.—The average annualcrop of Charles 
Co is 10,000 to 15,000 hhds of about 700 lbs 
ea. This year’s crop will reach the maxi- 
mum unless injured’ by storms or frosts. 

Oxn10—Cigar leaf tobacco in Darke Co will 
probably average 1000 lbs p a at Horation, 
where 250 a raised; it is in fine condition 
and of good growth. At Webster, the 300 a 
will probably average 700 Ibs p a. liorth- 
ern Darke Co has small tobacco, as the 
season has been dry; southern towns of the 
county have had more seasonable weather 
and the crop is large and fine. Probably 
at least 4,000,000 lbs will Le raised in the 
county this year. In Montgomery Co, har- 
vesting early crops Legan in earnest this 
week and everyone who can is piling his 
tobacco into the barn. 

In OTHER SEcTIONS—A widely extended 
hail storm passed over the tobacco growing 
towns around Janesville, Aug 11. The hail 
completely riddled some fields of leaf so 
they will have to be plowed under. The 
towns suffering worst are Fulton, Rock, 
Harmony, Janesville, La Prairie and Johns- 
town. The storm probably injured one- 
third of the 500 a. Harvesting had just be- 
gun, so the plants were obtaining their 
full growth. A record bréaking sale of to- 
bacco was made at Edgerton iast week, 
when 25,000 cs leaf, or 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 
lbs, were sold by L. Bamberger & Co to the 
American Tobacco Co for $1,000,000. More 
than l.alf the lot consists of ’97 and ’98 Wis 
leaf, the remainder being from aii sections 
of the country. The reported price’1s be- 
tween 10 and 12c. In New England, the 
weather has been fine for late growing leaf, 
as well as for the cure. Late set pieces, 
because of drouth, were spindling, but the 
warm, moist weather is bringing them 
along rapidly. The crop is an unusually 
fine one, and will prodwce a large per cent 
of wrappers and binders, providing it cures 
fairly light. Sales of the growing crop 
continue to be made, but not at the high 
prices of early in the season, 

Tobacco Notes. 

The tobacco crop of southern Ontario, 
Kent and Essex counties is variously esti- 
mated at 25 to 50 per cent of last year, when 
10,000,000 lbs were raised. Probably 35 to 40 
per cent is a conservative estimate. As a 
Whole the crop looks poorly, and much of it 
cannot possibly reach maturity. Not over 
25 per cent of the '98 crop can be harvested, 
or 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 lbs. But even with 


such a yield there will be no dearth of to- 
bacco, as the consumption is under 2,500,000 
bs.—[Wiliiam Barnard. 
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New Jersey Fruit and Truck. 
H. I. BUDD, SEC STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





We will have a very fine apple and pear 
crop. Apples are very fine so far as rip- 
ened and there is promise of a large fall and 
winter crop. I should think 75 per cent of 
a full crop of both pears and apples may 
be expected. Pear trees are generally well 
covered with fruit, but the Kieffer is very 
much in eviaence, in some sections break- 
ing down the branches. There are few 
peaches. The plum crop is very fine, al- 
though cultivation of this fruit is not gen- 
eral. Cherries were a very large crop and 
brought the owners considerable money. 
Strawberries, blackberries and raspberries, 
where the moisture was sufficient, were 
quite profitable, but the dry weather de- 
stroyed most of the berry crop. Grapes are 
more promising than usual this year. Cran- 
berries promise to be a full crop; last year 
we had about 200,000 bu in our county, 
which was about 25 per cent above the 
average crop. This year the crop will be 
about 20 per cent less from present pros- 
pects. 

Iam not aware of any new pests appear- 
ing; the San Jose scale is being checked by 
the application of kerosene. 

I have not as yet received any new advice 
in regard to. new varieties of fruit. 
What is called William’s Early apple is 
not very much grown in our country, but 
it is said this year’s experience will make 
it one of our most popular summer apples. 
There seems to be just now a great amount 
of fruit and vegetables in the market, al- 
though the potato crop is not more than 50 
per cent of a full yield and is bringing very 
low prices, which can be said of almost all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables. At present 
shippers are in a disconsolate mood on ac- 
count of the low prices received for corn, 
melons, apples and the different vegetables. 
Many of our old kinds of potatoes have 
been very poor yielders this year, but we 
have some newer varieties that have done 
well, which fact would indicate that the 
older varieties are playing out, although 
the weather has been very unfavorable for 
potatoes. The weather is now very fine for 
all kinds cf vegetation, 





NEW JERSEY. 





West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Aug 21.— 
Water enough has fallen during the past 
two weeks to thoroughly wet the ground. 
Hail storms have damaged corn and late 
growing vegetables and-fruit in nearby sec- 
tions. Corn is looking fairly well, though 
the continued dry weather prevented a full 
setting in some fields. Buckwheat looks 
well and if frost holds off, the crop will be 
good. The outlook for apples is good, with 
no serious dropping; the market is over- 
stocked with early fruit. Plums are quite 
plentiful and seliing at $1 p basket. Plowing 
and hauKMng manure for wheat are now 
progressing. Second crop clover is very 
short and will make but little fodder, but 
may make good seed. Lima beans are a 
light crop and grocers are paying 10c p qt. 
Tomatoes are rotting quite badly in some 
patches and the vines are affected with 
blight. Potatoes are being freely offered in 
the market at 70c-p bu. 


Farmers’ Day—Thursday of last week 
was farmers’ day at Washington park, and 
the attendance included a large represen- 
tation from all parts of northeast New 
Jersey. The shore day is an annual insti- 
tution and is very popular. Picnicking, surf 
bathing and dancing are the usual features. 


Conditions Improved—Reports show a 
general improvement in crop conditions in 
the state. Rains during the second week 
in August greatly improved orchard fruits, 
watermelons, cantaloupts, late tomatoes 
and pastures. Corn, the state over, will 
equal the average, and in some _ sections 
will exceed it. Late potatoes are a little 
more promising, but the yield generally 
will be“below the average. 


Small Peach Crop, but Good Prices— 
The peach season is now on in Warren, 
Somerset, Hunterdon and Sussex counties, 
and special trains are_carrying the fruit to 
market. Buyers from Boston, Baltimore, 
Elmira, Buffalo, Philadelphia, New York, 
Newark and other cities have arrived in 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 

meut, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
niust- have address ou, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. : 
_ Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, te go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type. thus making 
@ small adv. as noticeable asa large one. 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








[—pAwson Golden Chaff Seed Wheat, $1.10 bushel, sacked; no 

cockle or cheat. Delaware Winter Oats, 60c bush., perfectly 
hardy, heavy yielders. Samples for stamp. PACKARD, Seed 
Grower, Dover, Delaware. 





G OLD Coin Seed Wheat. White, bald, stiff straw. Absolutely 
ST the ay ys om. —- conte ber bu.. for five bu. 

or over, m Lew bag o. b. nev: -Y. Sen 

H. D. BENNETT. “ a ieee om 





M — Watts Siete Pat are be’ - for illustration 
4 and prizes aw ed it a' te Fairs. ‘ i 
E. L. CL SON, Tivoli, N. Y. ce, $1 per bushel 


SEED Wheat Circular. Comparing yields. 15 to £3 
h seventeen varieties. SMITH'S POTATO FARM, 
ter, N. Y. 


UDY Seed Wheat, $1.25 Per Bush. 1200 Bush. 
Sens JOHN HERt SHENK, Lancaster, Pa. Guaranteed 





ushels; 








LIVE STOCK. 


AMWORTH Pigs, from 12 to 14 weeks old, for sale at reason- 
able prices. CHARLES E. DECKER, Lemont, Center Co., Pa 





‘OR SALE—Pure Morgan Colt, 2yrs. Pair pure bred Ayrshire 
Calves. DR. BUTTERFIELD, South Seasineen, ram 


Raa Holstein-Friesian bull calves. PARKER BlOSs., 
Granville, N. Y. 








DOCS. 


Be*Oke neve cot mah beeede Sree oes, Sais 
erna. 3 ester e ARY 
¥ ARM, West Chester, Pa. — — 





pP{4z trained Collie Shepherds, dog and bitch. also litter Eng- 
lish Mastiff Puppies. J. K. BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y. 


NERRETS, either color. Guinea Pi Scotch Collie D 
| av | WILBUR, Knowlton, Ohio. Per 








POULTRY. 


TMHERE’S pothing better to improve a flock of common fowls 

than a Rhode Island Red male. He wiil give the p iy 
snap, ginger and profitable qualities, and strongly influence their 
color. hither rose or single comb males, fair quality in Sept. and 
Oct., at $3 each. Several, $2 each. Positively no low priced 
Orders booked now. Circular and 


males sold in winter or spring. 
CUSHMAN, Pawtucket, R. I. 


price list freee SAMUE 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED—An energetic partner with $600 capital to engage in 
small fruit culture, apiculture, market gardening, lar, 
poultry ranch and milk dairy, on a 100 acre tract of land rear the 
city of Raleigh, N.C. D. P, MEACHAM, Raleigh, N. C. 


Fo SALE—First-class cold process stereotype outfit. Used on 

one of the best printed papers in the country. Will be sold at 
a bargain. Write for other second-hand printing material. 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CU., Springfield, Mass. 


er Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 
4 HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ca 


Numbered 
70 Replies. 


Mr. Orson Wyans, pocesteter of the Say- 
brook Poultry ards of Oakhill, N. Y., writes, 
“] tried the Farmers’ Exchange column of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST last fall and it 
proved the most satisfactory by far of any 
medium ever tried. A three line advertise- 
ment for two insertions brought over 70 
replies and sales for more than we could sup- 
ply. Had to return money, having no birds to 
fill orders. I have tried some of of the other 
prominent agricultural papers and various 
other publications, but appreciate the AGRI- 
CULTURIST above thém all and have recom- 
mended it tomy friends inthis town, advising 
them to try it when they have anything to sell.” 




















Fleming in large numbers. The crop has 
been placed at 50 per cent of an average, 
but prices are high enough to give grow- 
ers as much money as usual. The largest 
crop that will be gathered by any one grow- 
er is credited to Abraham Vail of Quaker- 
town, whose crop is estimated at 20,000 bas- 
kets. 
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For Better Milk—Commissioner Maguire, 


who has investigated the sale of condensed 
milk extensively, says he finds the product 
fairly good, only one or two brands showing 
evidence of the use of skimmed milk. There 
is some difficulty in deciding the actual 
amount of milk solids in condensed milk 
because of the use of sugar substances 
added to most of the brands. No doubt 
some of the cheaper kinds use skimmed 
milk, sometimes adding foreign substances 
to take the place of the butter fat. Milk 
dealers who have been using fomaldehyde 
as a preservative have been followed up 
very closely the past few years. The sub- 
stance is considered harmful, especially for 
infants and invalids. Commissioner Ma- 
guire thinks that the preservatives are lit- 
tle used at present. Of 25 samples taken 
from dealers jn Trenton not one was found 
showing the presence of fomaldehyde. The 
milk supply, according to Commissioner 
Meguire, is improving and the complaints 
are not nearly so numerous as they were 
some years ago. The state law requires 12 
per cent solids, and applies to milk sent 
outside the state as well as that used in 
New Jersey towns and cities, 

Farmers’ Institutes are becoming a pop- 
ular feature of farm education in this 
siate, Anyone who would like an institute 
in his town can apply to Sec Dye at Tren- 
ton, but in many cases the secretary himself 
writes to prominent farmers in towns where 
an institute could be held to advantage, and 
makesthe necessary arrangements. The board 
has about $2000 for this purpose and holds 
50 to 60 institutes. Speakers are usually 
paid about $5 per day, and those who are 
competent to conduct and manage the 
meeting as well, sometimes receive more 


NEW YORK. 





Arcadia, Wayne Co, Aug 21—Applies a 
short crop, but what there are, are very 
fine, above the average. Corn averages good, 
though the extreme dry weather is hurting 
it some. Not much fall plowing done yet on 
account of drouth. Potatoes an average 
acreage, but need rain. Peaches, pears and 
plums are light crops. Bees have done 
nothing at all this summer in this locality. 

Romulus, Seneca Co, Aug 21—Hay is an 
average crop and was gathered in fine con- 
dition. Wheat is yielding from 10 to 25 bu 
pa. Oats are nearly all in and are a good 
crop. it has been rather dry for corn and 
potatoes. Buckwheat is very short, with a 
smailer acreage than usual. Apples are a 
good crop, but plums are scarce. The pros- 
pects are that the grape crop will be very 
large; not much rot as yet and they are three 
weeks earlier than last year. Bean grow- 
ers are complaining of blight attacking the 
. vines; it causes them to turn brown. Sam- 
ples have been sent to the experiment sta- 
tion for analysis. Farmers are clubbing 
together and sending for their phosphate 
this fall. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Aug 21—Oats 


mostly secured and a good crop. The pro-- 


tracted drouth is telling on all late crops 
and if it continues some time, will mate- 
rially reduce the potato crop, corn and 
buckwheat. Stover corn is a light yield. 
Water for stock is scarce and quite a num- 
ber have to drive some distance to water. 


Mohawk, Herkimer Co, Aug 22—The hay 
crop is an average one in this section and 
quality is good. Oats are rather a light 
crop. Potatoes are fine, but very few in 
the hill. Pastures are very dry and cows 
have shrunken very much in milk. Many 
farmers are feeding and if the hot, dry 
weather continues there will be no after- 
math for stock. In the recent thunder- 
storm the barn of C. A. Woolever was 
struck by lightning and burned. David 
Klock, who was in the barn, was killed. 
Several other barns in the vicinity were 
burned during the same storm. Not many 
apples in this section and no plums. Long 
blackberries were a complete failure and 
red raspberries were a short crop. 


Rome, Oneida Co, Aug 21—Harvesting 
is nearly over and tue w-istle of steam en- 
gines can be heard far and near. Bielbey 
& Thrasher of Oriskany are hustling with 
their traction steamer. They threshed out 
600 bus of oats for Lambert Bros in a few 
hours. Lambert Bros’ oats averaged the 
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best to the acre in town; a six-acre field 
averageu over 50 bus to the acre. This sec- 
tion is sadly in need of rain. Creeks have 
nearly all gone dry, and aftermath is burn- 
ing up. Late potatoes donot look very favor- 
able; a blight has either struck them or 
they are dying for want of rain. Potatoes 
wholesome at 50c p bu. Corn is drying up 
before it is matured. The blackberry crop 
was the lightest in years. Winter apples 
are dropping off. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, Aug 21—Hay 
and grain all harvested and are very good 
crops considering the dry season. Corn is 
looking fine. Potatoes will be a large crop 
if they do not rot. Hardly any apples or 
other kinds of fruit... A great amount of 
damage done in this section by lightning 
this season. 


North Victory, Cayuga Co, Aug 22—This 


has been the driest summer ever known in ~ 


this section; crops, therefore, will be short, 
but good quality. Potatoes blighting some 
and will not be over three-fourths of a crop. 
Apples scarce, though L. P. De St Croix 
sold his apples on trees last Thursday for 
$600. He sprayed all his orchard, part of it 
four times. Apple buyers looking over 
what few orchards have apples. 

Jackson, Washington Co, Aug 21—Haying 
and harvesting are nearly completed and 
some are plowing for rye. Oats in this 
locality were an average crop, but in some 
nearby sections they were very light. Po- 
tatoes looking well. Corn is backward. 
Sheep are selling at a lower figure than a 
year ago. During a recent thunder storm 
yi. C. Carter had two cows killed by light- 
ring, and Martin Bennett one, Frank Dugan 
is building a henhouse. Eggs are 18c per 
doz, 

Vailgate, Orange Co, Aug 21—Hay in this 
sectionis lessthan half a crop,many farmers 
not cutting more than a third the amount 
cut last year. Pastures were very short dur- 
ing the early part of summer, causing a 
large decrease in the milk supply, and most 
farmer® have been compelled to feed 
grain rations as during the winter. A large 
acreage of corn has been planted and is 
giving promise of a good yield, which will 
help out for winter feed. Cows command 
good prices, notwithstanding the shortage 
in feed. A new and singular digease seems 
to be running through some of the dairies 
in this part of the county. The animals’ 
eyes become inflamed and watery and a 
film grows over one or both eyes. In some 
cases they become blind. Young calves and 
yearlings are affected the same as the old 
cows, though not so severely, and recover 
from it sooner. Cows seem to lose flesh 
and show a decided falling off in milk. Rye 
has been a fair crop, though not equal in 
yield to other seasons. Oats very good. 
Apples are fair, though many trees are 
fruitless. There will be a fair crop of po- 
tatoes, and prices are low, 50c being about 
the market price. 

Chautauqua Co—Terrible drouth prevails 
all through this part of the state. Near 
Lake Erie no rain has fallen in about four 
weeks. Pastures, meadows and buckwheat 
fields are suffering worst of any. Grapes lit- 
tie affected, as even excessively dry weather 
is better for them than too much wet, which 
promotes the ravages of fungous diseases. 
Canneries are compelled to wholly or par- 
tially suspend operations for want of stock. 
Work is to begin soon on sweet corn, if 
enough survives the drouth.—[G. A. M. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, Aug 22—Most of 


the farmers have finished harvesting, while 
some are through plowing and sowing. W. 
3. Snyder has started out again with his 
threshing machine and is doing splendid 
work, Hay is a light crop this year, but is 
of good quality. The apple crop is very 
light. Pears are looking very well. There is 
an abundant plum crop. Rye turns out very 
poor. Oat straw is very short and some 
cut it with mowing machines. Butter and 
€ggs are low as usual. The new creamery 
that was put up this spring is running 
along slowly at present. Mr Lester is butter- 
maker at present. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, Aug 22—Some have 
begun seeding wheat, and from present 
outiook there will be an increased acreage. 
Charles Blanchard and Mary Porter are 
each building a large tobacco shed. George 
Dewey is making preparations to build a 
new dwelling house on the Wise farm for 





his son Otis. Wells are running dry and 
pastures are all dried up, consequently the 
flow of milk is greatly lessened. Late po- 
tatoes are looking well, being but little af- 
fected with blight. Potatoes are worth 40 
to 45c per bu, butter 16c per lb, veal calves 
5c, pork 5% dw. Tobacco is doing finely 
and harvesting is in order H. K. Potter 
has his crop all harvested. 

Easton, Washington Co, Aug 21—Hay 
is a little over half a crop. Oats were very 
short but well headed. Dixon Bros are run- 
ning their three-horse threshing machine. 
Milk at the cheese factory has fallen off 
about half. Patrons of the Mechanicsville 
creamery are well satisfied with their re- 
turns. Some of the local stock men are get- 
ting their stock ready for the Cambridge 
fair. A few have begun plowing for rye 
and wheat, of which there will be a large 
acreage. H. B. Dixon has his’ barn 
completed, and E. Conklin is nearly ready 
for the painter. A. C. Briggs is cutting 
poles for the Greenwich and Schuylerville 
electric railroad. A steam sawmill is work- 
ing on the Flack woodlot. 


The Great Drouth—Up to Monday night 
of this week there had been very little rain 
for weeks throughout the state of New 
York. The drouth is even worse in west- 
ern and northern New York than in the 
southern part of the state. In the Adiron- 
dacks the most extensive forest fires in 
years have prevailed, and hundreds of 
square miles have been burnt over. Pas- 
tures are so short that the milk supply has 
decreased heavily, both for local creameries 
and cheese factories and for cars that carry 
the milk to the city. As this edition goes 
to press we are informed by wire from ya- 
rious parts of the state that there are good 
prospects for showers, but what is needed 
is several days of solid. steady rain. An- 
other week of such drouth would make the 
situation critical. 

Patterson, Putnam Co, Aug 21—Since the 
drouth was broken there have been fre- 
quent rains, and the rowen crop has come 
on nicely. About two-thirds of the usual 
hay crop was harvested. Feed of all kinds 
high. The factory at Brewster paid 70c per 
ewt for milk in June, and 90c for July. The 
creamery at West patterson paid 65c a can 


for June and 65c for first ten days 
of July and 5c for remainder of 
the month. The oat crop was good. 
W. oO. Taylor, Jr, did ‘the reaping 


and H. B. Stephens will do the threshing. 
Corn and potatoes look well. Eggs are 
scarce and are worth 18c per doz. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





Troy, Bradford Co, Aug 21—Hay is a 
much lighter crop than last year, about 50 
ver cent, but of a fine quality. Oats 70 
ber cent of a full crop. Some farmers are 
teeding oats in the bundle to cows, for 
pastures have dried up. There has been lit- 
tie rain to speak of since the first of May. 
Corn is looking well, but potatoes are poor. 
Blight has struck some fields. Apples are 
a small crop, but of a fine quality. New 
seeding is very poor and most of it will 
have to be plowed up. Buckwheat is very 
late owing to the dry weather, but wil be 
a fair crop if the frost holds off. Cattle 
are scarce and command fair prices. 


Westfall, Pike Co, Aug 19—Ground is 
getting dry and rain is needed. Some slow 
farmers are just finishing haying. Hay is 
not a heavy crop. Summer boarders are 
pow quite numerous in this section. They 
are one of the main sources of revenue for 
farmers now. One farmer here has had as 
high as 45. No peaches in this section. 
Apple crop is unevep. Considerable truck 
and garden stuff is raised in this vicinity. 
Early buckwheat made a vigorous growth, 
more so than the later crop. Some is al- 
ready cut, Picnics are now in fashion. Con- 
siderable quantities of shale are being load- 
ed and shipped by the Matamoras and Mil- 
ford railroad. Potatoes are very cheap. 
Eggs about 20c per doz, butter 20c per lb 
retail. 

Lander, Warren Co, August 19—The oat 
harvest is completed and the crop is un- 
usually good. Corn is coming on rapidly 
and bids fair to make a good crop, while 
potatoes are ripening in fine condition and 
promise large returns. Apples are more 
plentiful than was expected a few weeks 
ago, and are of quite good quality. Buyers 
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DEPARTURES FROM NORMAL PRECIPITATION IN NEW YORK 


FIVE MONTHS, SEASON TO JULY 31. 


PREPARED AT N Y SECTION U 8 DEPT AGRI, WEATHER BUREAU, 


WILLIS L. MOORE, CHIEF 


A comparing of the above chart, showing precipitation in New York state for 
the five months ended July 31, with the record published in our issue of July 29, will 


prove interesting and valuable. 


The chart has been prepared by Section Director 


kKobert G. Allen, at Ithaca, of the U S climate and crop service weather bureau, 


New York section. 


Le seen that precipitation in the Empire state 


Comparing the chart with that printed a month ago 


it will 


is still deficient, taking the season 


through, with the exception of the southeastern portion; where shaded, an excess of 
rainfall compared with the normal for the five months’ period is indicated, the un- 


shaded a deficiency. 


ficiency of rain in the areas bounded by the light lines. 
has been the most pronounced in such counties as Sullivan, Ulster, 


The figures show in percentage the amount of excess or de- 


It will be seen that rainfall 
lower Herkimer, 


Otsego, Delaware and Oneida, and the strip east of the Hudson and south of Al- 
bany. The greatest deficiency is noted in Allegheny and adjoining counties, 


are already looking after them. One of 
the leading varieties here is the Rhode Is- 
land Greening. For a number of years past 
they have not been doing well, but this 
season they are bearing well and are of 
fine quality. The prospect for buckwheat 
is flattering. Beef cattle and spring calves 
are selling at good prices and farmers gen- 
erally are quite hopeful. 


Westmoreland Co—Apples did not drop 
as much as usual and fruit remaining on 
the tree will be No 1 in quality. Bald- 
wins are far ahead of Northern Spy. Out- 
look for about half a crop of Maiden Blush. 
No prices yet bid. Quality will be good all 
around. 


MARYLAND. 


Burkittsville, Frederick Co, Aug 21— 


Wheat being threshed and is yielding 9 to 
15 bu per acre; quality inferior. It sells at 
60 to 65c p bu. Corn crop 40 per cent short 
from effects of drouth. Clover seed scarce. 
Potatoes plentiful but of small size. Stock 
cattle selling at $4 25 to $4 50 p 100 lbs; cows 
searce and high in price. Eggs 8 to 10c p 
doz. Apple crop good. Cider making be- 
gun. Peaches a failure, only some few scat- 
tered seedlings bearing. Money rates too 
high for price of farm products, farmers 
paying 5 to 6 per cent on first mortgages, 





while plenty of money is going into the 
banks at 3 per cent.—[S. E. H. 

LONG ISLAND. 
Southold, Suffolk Co, Aug 21—Wheat 


threshing was begun with yield light, but 
«xtra quality. Oats are unusually large and 
heavy. 40 bu to the acre being the average. 
Potato digging is progressing slowly, sales 
light; price 50c per bu. The general yield 
is high and quality very good. 

Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, Aug 22—All 
crops are in good condition. Corn has made 
a good growth of stalk and has set heav- 
ily. Cauliflowers are looking unusually 
well. The potato harvest has begun and 
farmers are selling freely at 50c per bu. The 
yield is fullv un to the average. The tu- 





bers are fewer in the hill than usual, but 
run considerably larger, and of excellent 
quality. Oats and wheat were generally a 
short crop. Apples and pears promise much 
better than last year. Hay is selling at $17 
for extra prime. 


DELAWARE. 





Kent Co—No fault can be found with the 
present condition of apple orchards, with 
outlook for as many as last year, yet only 
half of what may be known as a full crop. 
Standards in this county are Winesap, 
Baldwin and Russet. Early potatoes have 
not done very well. Late potatoes full acre- 
age and in good condition. 





The Hop Crop and Market. 





OTSEGO Co, N Y—Hop-picking will gen- 
erally begin Aug 28. James F. Clark begins 
harvesting his immense crop Aug 23. The 
weather for the past two weeks has been 
most favorable for a fine quality of ship- 
ping hops. No lice, mold or blight. Less 
than 75 per cent of last year’s yield will be 
harvested. New yards are looking nicely. 
Only one grower to my knowledge has his 
*98 crop on hand.—[J. H. 

WASHINGTON—The crop in the Yakima 
valley in central Washington promises well. 
There about 3000 acres in hops here, and 
it is claimed that the average yield this 
season will be 1500 lbs. The yards are in ex- 
ceptionally fine condition and the lice which 
made their appearance early in the season 
have disappeared during the hot weather. 
Picking will be doe by both white people 
and Indians and over 5000 are engaged in 
this work during the season, 

CALIFORNIA—The yards are in good shape 
and the great improvement in prices has 
led to their better care this season. There is 
every prospect now that the crop will be 
a good one, considerably in excess of that 
of last season. 

NUREMBURG, Aug 5—The Munich statisti- 
cal bureau gives the following as the condi- 
tion for hops in Bavaria, 1 meaning very 
good, 2 good, 3 medium: Upper Bavaria 
2.33, lower Bavaria 2, Palitinate 2, upper 
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Palitinate 2.64, northeast Bavaria or upper 
Franconia 2.38, middle Franconia 2.04, lower 
Franconia 2.01, Swabia 2, for the whole 
kingdom 2.14. New Styrian hops have been 
sent into the market for the last 14 days in 
5-kilo packages and are immediately sold 
by the pound as samples for 7lc, but to-day 
the price is 60 and 48c. Also some samples 
of Tetnaug hops have béen received. As to 
the ’98 crop, there remains little choice as 
to quality and variety, and buyers have to 
put up with what they can get; prime Hers- 
bruck and Aischgrund 31@33c, Badish 30@ 
37c, prime Wurtemburg 33@3b5c. 


At New York, a f--- more sales of new 


hops are reported at 15@16c, but these are 
only very small lots and have but little ef- 
fect on the market. Quietude is the prin- 
cipal feature in the situation, all concerned 
showing a disposition to await further de- 
velopments. From the country reports are 
quite encouraging. There is little or no 
contracting, and growers seem inclined to 
hold their hops for future prospects. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 15@16 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

N Y state crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast crop of 1898, choice, 144%@16 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@10 

German crop of 1898, 42@50 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York com- 
pare thus: 

Week Cor Since 
ending week Septl time 
Aug l5 lastyr ‘98 lastyr 
Domestic receipts, bales, ~ = 317 153,043 127,631 
Exports to Europe, — 109,260 89,828 
Imports from Europe, - 8 2; 758 5,521 


The Milk Market. 


Same 








At New York, the tendency has been 


toward smaller movement, some of the 
roads showing a slight decrease in receipts. 
The price is without quotable change, deal- 
ers maintaining supplies are ample for all 
present requirements. Two factors, how- 
ever, have entered the situation, one the 
sharp advance of 2@8c p lb in the price of 
butter, this serving to Rivert more or less 
milk to the creameries to the exclusion ‘of 
N Y shipments, as it is more profitable to 
make butter than to market the whole milk. 
Another important influence is the extended 
drouth throughout portions of the dairy 
regions, this becoming quite intense the last 
few days. Unless relievei by rain the drouth 
miay result in decidedly decreased supplies 
of milk, The exchange price remains 2%c 
p qt, the average surplus $1 19 p can of 40 
qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Aug 21 were as follows: 


Fluid n- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 29,630 1,520 575 
N Y Central. 1,978 103 337 
N Y. Ont & West, 29.363 2,272 -_— 
West Shore, 8,417 968 205 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,220 175 71 
NY & Putnam. 3.661 _ — 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 os 
Del. Lack & West, 38,339 784 a 
Long Island, 21 — _— 
N J Central, 1.792 3& a 
HRT Co, 2,772 98 — 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 1€ 
Other sources, 4.340 _ _ 
Total receipts, 154.612 6.107 1,204 
Daily av this week,” 22,087 72 172 
Daily av last week, 22,576 949 179 
Cor week last year, 22,879 698 209 








THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR 


Will be held at Bethlehem, P: 2--15. Admittedly 
the best place in State for State pt containing finest 
race track in country. A 1 bidgs. and grounds. Write 
for premium list. Sree 4 4 5,000 in purses and premiums. 
H. A. Groman, Secy., ethlehem, Pa., or ft, M. Ben- 
ninger, Supt. Live Stock Dept., Benninger’s, Pa. 


THE HOP seit 


Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture, 

By HEEBERT MYRICK. 
the most approved aie 


ractical handbook on. 
n growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use an manufacture. 
A volume of 300 es, profusely illustrated, and com- 
—— in every detail. It is without doubt the most ex- 
austive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpaid. $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND+ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO, 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot - 
1899 | 1898 | 1899) 1898 | 1899) 1898 
Chicago ......... “W2ke] .69 | 32 | 305, | 2024] 204, 
New York ...... 7649] .76 37%] .37 27 27 
PNM... cccceces itty, ee 41%] 40 | 31 | .33% 
DRBOE® 2: 00ce cece 73 | .71%) 33 | 33 21 21 
St Louis......... -7234) .70 31%} 29%) 21 21 
Minneapolis ...| .71 72 2944} .30 23 22%, 
SaMGOG 2.046406 84 92 443) .45 _ - 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat Corn | Oats 
Sep 71% 31% 20% 
THe | 28% | 19%, 














At Chicago, the wheat market has lacked 
special energy much of the time the past 
week or ten days, yet showing an under- 
tone of fair stability. Startling news of ahy 
cbaracter has been prominent by its ab- 
sence, and the temper of speculators sug- 
gests the idea that the crowd does not con- 
sider present prices abnormally high. The 
ccentract grade has remained close to 7lc p 
bu much of the time, based on Sept de- 
livery, frequently selling a little above that 
point, Dec 73%@7i4c. 

While the corn market continues a nar- 
row affair one day with another, there is 
an undertone of moderate steadiness. Oper- 
ators do not seem to consider the prices 
high, notwithstanding the generally good 
outlook for the growing crop. No 2 in store 
has remained close to 314%4.@32c p bu, yel- 
low a slight premium. It now costs a 
little more to ship corn from the head of 
the lakes to Buffalo, this no doubt partly 
in sympathy with the Aug advance in rail 
freights. 

In oats the feature is the good demand 
for cash lots, this serving to help an oth- 
erwise dull market. No 2 mixed, for deliv- 
ery next month, have generally sold a little 
above and below 20c p bu, Dec 19%2@20c, 
May 21@21t2c; No 2 in store quoted at 
20@20t%.c, No 3 white 23@23%c. 

The rye market is a lifeless affair, sym- 
pathizing with other cereals. Receipts 
restricted to a few cars each day and out- 
ward movement very small No 2 cash 53 
@d4c p bu. 

Good malting barley is salable around 
86@37c p bu, choice old 38@42c. It is too 
early to expect much inquiry from malt- 
sters, who hold aloof until cooler weather. 

Grass seeds quiet under restricted offer- 
ings. Prices without important change. 
Timothy salable on the basis of $2 50@2 60 
p ctl for contract prime, immediate or 
early autumn delivery. Oct clover seed 
$7 25@7 30, old prime $6 50. 

At New York, wheat has received more 
support, yet market not particularly active. 
Traders have viewed with satisfaction the 
reports of unfavorable crop conditions in 
Russia, and the export movement of wheat 
and flour has proved fairly encouraging. 
No 2 wheat in store 77%c p bu, flour quiet 
and fairly firm. Corn nearly steady on the 
basis of 3814@39c p bu for No 2 in store, car- 
lots in shipping order usual premium. No 
2 mixed oats in store 26%@27c, No 2 white 
28c, heavy clipped a premium. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR .BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899 "1898 1809 “1898| 1899| 1898 
Chicago, P 1 108 Ths - -| 86.2518 5.75} $4.90) $4.05! $5.00] $4.75 
New York. -+--| 6.00] 5.60) 5.10) 4.40) 5.25] 5.00 
PS | 6.00} 5.60] 5.05! 4.25) 5.25] 4.90 
pT ae 5.80} 5.50) 4.70 3.95 4.85) 4.60 
Pittsburg Liacainiindndidhaeania 5.80 5.40) 5.00 4.30" 4.85) 4.70 











At Chicago, the animation in the cattle 
trade continues yet buyersare making a big 
effort to secure concessions, and in fact 
knocked 15@25c off the top for fair to me- 
dium grass cattle only half fat or otherwise 
unattractive. 

Within the past few weeks hogs have 
touched 5c p ib, the highest in four years. 


The claim is made _ that swine are 
above a parity with prices received 
for pork product. Packers are inclined 
to work the market down, and have 


been securing about all the hogs they want- 





ed at 4 65@4 90 for choice medium and light, 
and 4 40@4 65 for heavy. 

Too many sheep have been coming for- 
ward to enabie salesmen to hold prices, and 
concessions have been granted. At a de- 
cline of 15@30c a steadier® tone prevails. 
Western sheep, including some feeders, 
$3 65@4, choice natives 4@4 50, lambs 4 50@ 
6 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle without important 
change, Monday’s 130 cars selling at satis- 
factory prices when desirable in quality, 
common lots about 10c lower. Quotations 
are as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 65@5 80 Poor to good fat bulls, $3: 00@4 2 


Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 535@545 Poor to good fat cows, 2 25@4 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 40@5 00 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 mits co 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, : a: = 1 nacows,phd, 8 5 00 





Rough, half-fat, x curt te 20 one 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 soggs 00 Veal calves, 7 50 

Hog trade active at the opening of "tale 
week, when 30 cars came forward. Medium 
$5 10@5 15, yorkers 5@5 05, heavy 4 90@5. 
Sheep trade rather slow, Monday’s arrivals 
25 double decks. Good to best 4 40@4 60, 
lambs 4 50@5 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady, Monday’s sup- 
ply 175 cars. Shipping steers $4 75@5 75, 
fancy a premium, stock cattle 3 50@4 25. 
Hogs active and firm, Monday’s receipts 75 
aoubledecks. Common pigs 4 65@4 75, 
yorkers 4 95@5 15, medium droves 5@5 10. 
Sheep 15@25c lower Monday when 69 cars 
arrived. Fair to choice 3 75@4 50, lambs 
5 85@6 25. Veal calves strong at 7 25@7 50 
tor choice. 

At New York, all grades of cattle in fair 
demand at steady to firm prices. The 
strength manifested in the west is in evi- 
dence in the eastern markets, butchers are 
securing higher figures for dressed meats, 
retailers are obliged to ask an advance and 
consumers are complaining, but in vain. 
Common to choice steers are quotable at 
$4 75@6, fancy 6 25, oxen and stags 4 25@5, 
dry cows and bulls 2 50@4 25. Good veal 
calves are in demand at 6@8, common lots 
4 50@5 50, grassers and buttermilks 4@4 50. 
Hogs moderately active and steady at 5@ 
5 20 for fair to choice. Sheep in recent 
favor, prices without important change, 
common to choice 3 50@5 10, lambs weaker 
at 5 50@7 50. 


THE DAIRY TIARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

A marked advance aggregating 2@2%c 
p lb has been scored in the butter market 
since the last report. While the firmness is 
fairly sustained, there is a variety of opin- 
ions as to the future of the market. 
It may be that the high prices are 
but temporary, yet many dealers show 
confidence in the market, basing their 
opinions on the fact that consumption 
is on the increase and buyers who have 
held off the market as long as possible are 
now obliged to purchase in order to sup- 
ply regular trade. At the present higher 
quotations a fair stability is apparent with 
an undertone of general confilence, 

New York State—At Watertown 21@22c. 
At Buffalo, fairly steady at last week’s ad- 
vance, prime cmy 21%@21%c. At Rochester, 
ex western cmy 21@22c, state do 2l1c. 

At New York, demand has been checked 
somewhat by high prices. Western ex- 
tra cmy 2lc p Ib, firsts 20c, seconds 18%@ 
19c, thirds 17@18c, N Y extra cmy 20%@2ic, 
firsts 19%4c, thirds to seconds 16@19c, N Y 
fey dairy, half firkin*tubs 18%4c, firsts 17@ 
18c, Welsh tubs 18c, western imt cmy 144%@ 
16c, western dairy 144%@16c,-factory 14@15c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade 
quiet at the recent advance, western cmy 
2lc in tubs and 22c prints. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and higher at 
20@21c, common dairy 12@14c.—At Cincin- 
nati, fey cmy 21@22c, under grades 16@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, quiet at last 
week’s advance, with, choice cmy 22c p Ib, 
prints 22@23c, Md, Va.and Pa dairy prints 
19@20c. 

At Boston, buyers have shown some re- 
luctance to take hold at the recent advance, 
although fine creameries are everywhere 
held higher. Choice western goods are com- 
peting sharply with N E creameries and 
more or less June butter is coming out of 
store. Vermont and N H extra creamery 
assorted sizes 21%@22 p Ib, northern N Y 
2lc, western 21@21%c, northern creamery 
firsts 19@20c, eastern 17@19c, western 19@ 
20c, seconds 16%@17%c, Vt extra dairy 19@ 
20c, N Y 18@19c, firsts 16@17c, seconds 14@ 


THE LATEST MARKETS 












15¢c, low grades lsc, western dairy 14@l5c, 
imt cmy lic, ladles 13@14c. 
The Cheese Market. 
New York State—At Watertown, moder- 
ate animation and strength, 10c generally 
quoted. A shrinkage in the make of 35@ 
40 per cent is reported, with nearly all the 
dairymen feeding their cows.—At Buffalo, 
steady,. full cream 9144@10c.—At Rochester, 
full cream 10%c. 
At New York, supplies’ continue .moder- 
ate, and demand only fairly active, prices 


well sustained. Fair export trade 
around 9c. N Y _ full cream ch 
large white 9%4c p lb, good to 


prime 9%4@9%4c, ch large colored 9%c, good 
to prime 94%@914c, common to fair 8@9c, ch 
small colored 9%,@10c, white 9%c, good to 
prime 9%@95c, common to fair 8@9c, light 
skims 8@8%4c, part skims 7@7%c, full 
skims 3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
restricted, undertone one of firmness. N Y 
full cream 10@10%c p Ib for fancy, and 9@ 
934c for fair to choice. Ohio flats 8%@9%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, generally firm. N Y 
fuil cream cheddars lic, Ohio 10c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, prime Ohio flats 9e, family favorite 
9%c, twins 10%@l11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, continued firm- 
ness the rule. New York full creams 104%@ 
10%c p lb, flats 10%@llc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI*©PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, wool firmer. 
Unwashed medium 19@20c p 1b, hides steady 
at 7@7'44c, apples 40@50c p bu, hay $9@12 p 
ton. 

At Watertown, good demand noted for 
fresh eggs, prime vegetables somewhat 
scarce owing to drouth. Apples are selling 
at $1 50@2 75 p bbl, plums 25@35c p bskt, 
grapes 1 75@2 25 p case, sweet potatoes 3 25 
p bbl, fresh laid eggs 15@16c p dz, onions 75c 
p bu, hay 9@11 p ton, oat straw 4@5, corn 
40c p bu, oats 28@30c. 

At Buffalo, home grown potatoes 35@50c 
p bu, cabbage $2@2 50 p 100, tomatoes 40@ 
50c p bu, apples 1 25@2 50 p bbl, early 
pears 1 50@2 25, with choice Bartletts 
2 50@3, No 1 timothy hay 12 50@13 50 p 
ton, choice loose, new, from farmers’ wag- 
ons 13@14, fancy eggs l1l6c p dz, western 
14@15c, dressed broilers 12%@i3c p Ib, fowls 
9%@l1ic, live broilers 10@12c. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
supplies of all descriptions ample 
for trade requirements. Quotations 
are much as noted a week ago, 
choice nearby eggs. selling at 15@ 
154%c p dz as they arrive, recrated ic ad- 
vance, live fowls 10%4@llc p Ib, western 
broilers 12@14c, medium and marrow beans 
$1 35@1 50 p bu, apples 50c@1 25 p bbl, 


peaches 75c@1 50 p bskt, Jersey potatoes 
20@40c p % bu, sweets 1 25@2 p bbl. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, grain mar- 
kets have shown fair activity, hay and 
pouitry easy, mill feeds steady. Mixed corn 
354%c p bu in a wholesale way, No 2 white 
oats 26@26%c. No 1 timothy hay $15 50 p 
ton, No 1 clover mixed 13 50@14, winter bran 
14@14 50, middlings 13 50@14, cottonseed 
meal 22@23, eggs 14%@15c p dz, spring 
chickens 11@12c p lb, fowls 10c, potatoes 1@ 
1 60 p bbl, Anne Arundel 40@55c p bu-box, 
do tomatoes 25@30c p bu. 


GENERAL [lARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, held firmly under moderate 
receipts. Ch marrow $1.52% p bu, poor to 
good 1 30@1 50, ch medium 1 35@1 40, poor 
to good 1 10@1 30, ch pea 1 35@1 37%, poor 
to good 1 10@1 30, red kidney, ch 1 65, poor 
to good 1 40@1 60, white kidney, ch 1 90, 
poor to good 1 40@1 85, yellow eye 1 35@1 40, 
black turtle soup 1 65@1 70, Cal limas 2 77% 
@2 80, green peas 1 07%@1 12%. 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, fairly steady. Prime veals 
10@10%c p |b, fair to good 8%@9%c, com- 















mon 6%@8&c, buttermilk calves 7@8c, grass- 
ers 6@7c, light pork 744.@8c, mcdium 614%4@7c, 
heavy 5@tc. 

Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals fairly liberal, 
prices about steady. Fcy nearby, selected 
white 20c p dz, mixed 18@19c, av best, loss 
off 17@18c, western candled 16@164c, firsts 
1614c, seconds 12%@13'%c, checks and dirties 
$2@3 25 p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, no important change, strictly 
fancy fresh laid in only moderate supply. 
Nearby and Cape fancy 21@22c p dz, choice 
fresh eastern 17@18c, fair to good do 15@16c, 
Vt and N H choice fresh 17@18c, western 
selected 15@16e, do fair to good 14@15c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, summer apples plentiful, 
receipts of York state grapes increasing, 
melons in heavy supply, peaches moving 
fairly, but sales somewhat restricted ow- 
ing to the higher average of prices. Nyack 
pippin apples, $1 50@1 75 p bbl; Duchess, 
1 50@2; Alexander, 2@2 50; poor to good 
lots, 75c@1 25. Clapp’s Favorite pears, 
2 50@3 p bbl; Bartletts, 2 25@3. Md and 
Del peaches, 1 50@2 25 p carrier; Jersey, 
50c@1 25 p % bu bskt. Plums, 20c@30e p 
8-lb bskt. Delaware grapes, 1@1 25 p case; 
Niagara, 75c@1; Moore’s Early, 65@90c. 
Huckleberries, 5@8c p qt. Jersey musk- 
melons, 50c@1 25 p bbl; Md do, from Rocky 
Ford seed, 35@50c p cra. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, corn products slow, coarse 
feeds steady. Coarse cornmeal, 72@74c p 
100 lbs; brewers’ meal, 85@90c; grits, 874@ 
90c; winter bran, $15@16 p ton; spring, 
13 50@14; middlings, 16@18; linseed oil 
meal, 2475; rye feed, 80@85c p 100 Ibs; 
screenings, 55@70c; cottonseed meal, 2285 
p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, good outlet for all desir- 
able qualities at firm prices. Prime new 
timothy hay, 90@95c p 100 lbs; No 1, 80@85c; 
No 2, 70@75c; No 3, 50@62%4c; clover mixed, 
50@60c; clover, 40@45c; salt hay, 35@40c; no 
grade, 35@40c; long rye straw, 45@55c. 


Potatoes. 
At New York, somewhat irregular except 
for choice grades, which are steady. LI 


fey, $1 90@2 p bbl; fair to prime, 1 50@1 75; 
N J fey, 1 85; av lots, 1 37@1 50; prime N J 
in bags, 1 50; southern, 1 25@1 50; yellow 
sweets, 1 50@2 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, moderately active at near- 
ly recent prices. Fresh-killed iced turkeys 
11%.@12c p 1b,Phila broilers, large 16%@ 
174%4c, mixed 13c, western large, dry-picked 
11@12c, scalded ilc, medium 10@10%c, N Y 
and Pa fowls, good to prime 10%c, roosters 
61%4c, spring ducks 14%4@l15c, geese, 17@18c, 
squabs $1 75@2 25 p dz. Live chickens’ 10%@ 
12c p lb, fowls ilc, roosters 7c, turkeys 9c, 
ducks 40@60c p pr, geese 1@1 25, pigeons 
20@25c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, seasonable sorts generally 
plentiful and market irregular. Beets $1 p 
100 behs, carrots 1, cauliflower 3@4 p bbl, 
cucumbers 50c@1l p _ “bbl, pickles higher 
at 150@2 p 1000, cabbages 2@4 p 
100, celery 15@30c p dz, egg plant 50@75c 
jy bbl, green corn 30c@1 p 100, peas 50c@1 25 
% 1% bu bag, peppers 50@75c p bbl, yellow 
squash 40@60c p bbl, marrow 40@50c, string 
beans 50@75c p bskt, turnips 50@75c p bbl, 
tomatoes 20@25¢ p bu bx, onions, Orange 
Co red 1 50@1 75 p bag, N J and southern 
1 75@2 25, Ky 2@210, eastern white 2@2 50, 
red 1 50@1 65. 

Wool. 


‘At Boston, the volume of sales is smaller, 
tut the market retains its strong features. 
Ohio and Pa XX and above 31@32c p 
Ib, X 29@30c, No 1 33@34c, No 2 31@32c, 
Mich X and above 24@25c, No 1 31@32c, No 2 
29c, fine unwashed 19@20c, Mich delaine 29c, 
Ky, Ind and Mo combing and clothing, 
% blood 23@24c, % blood 22@23c, Texas fine, 
scoured basis 48@53c, northern free, spring 
46@48c, territory fine 51@53c, medium 42@ 
46c, Australian combing 75@82c, Cape cloth- 
ing 60@62c, combing 65@67c. 


I 





Provision Exports Continue Liberal, 
and during the seven months ended July 
31 were 114 million dollars, or substantially 
the same as a year ago. Butter exports, 
though small, are looking up a little. The 
foreign movement, classified, is here pre- 
sented. The total of values includes live 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


cattle, of which 33,140 head were exported 
in July and 195,320 (worth $17,235,000) in 
seven months. 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 





c——— J uly. -—7 mos end’d carn 
1899 1898 1899 

Butter, Ibs, 2,287,155 1,011,094 14,419,061 

Total value, $350,605 $150,829 2,282.317 $1,271,545 

Av value, 15.3¢ 14.9¢ 15.8¢ 7 
Cheese, ibs, 6,742,287 5,223,359  20.7%8,052 

Total value, ee $390,597 $1,962,007 81,77 

Av valu 7.4¢ 9.4¢ 
Beef, fresh’ Ibs, 29, 451,730 17,992,440 182.770,425 § 156,5 

Total value, $2,581 "eh #1, 488. 327 $15,343,512 $13, 

Av value, 8.2c 8.3c 8 “4 
Beef,canned, lbs, 1, 605. 289 911,976 17,673,201] 16,439,02 


Total-value, i147, 328 $84.139 $£1,595.508 g1'473.358 
Beef, salted, lbs, 4,468,901 (2,474,195 25,759,934 “24°475.45 
Total value, $254, 325 $147,838 $1,464,373 
Tallow, lbs, 10,987,759 9,662,923 59,580,953 





















Bacun, Ibs, 49,509,082 ii, 183, 883 

Hams, Ibs, 20,176,325 

Pork, Ibs, 11,829,064 

Lard, Ibs, 57,833,874 
Total value, ee 

Oleo oil, lbs, regi 
Total value, ‘Beit 20s 

Ole’:.’rgar’e, lbs, bi 3,227.2 
Total value, $36,0 $64,256 $261,705 $234,795 
Total, $17,761, 1526 $12, 895, 801 $1i 4, 106, 278 114, 265,5% 523 
Buying Corn Freely—Foreigners con- 


tinue to take our corn in large quantities, 
July exports exceeding 17 million bushels, 
against scant 11 millions a year ago. Ex- 
ports of all breadstuffs, with interesting 
comparisons, are shown in the table. 
SXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 


r——J uly———_~, --7 mos end’d 3 

1899 1898 36 si 
Wheat, bu, 9,103,643 7,618,401 60,545,103 69,7 sean? 
Total value, $6, — 181 $6,723,172 $45,763,20 4 $72,551,230 
Av valu 2.6¢ 88.2¢c 75.5¢ $1.03 
Wh’ t! flour, ‘bbls, 1 363, 279 857,900 10,836,704 8.589,896 
Total value, $5,064,613 $3,924,448 $41.096,502 $39,244,956 
Corn, bu, 17,484,892 10,8€1.707 107,310,736 133,414,368 
Total value, $6,949,156 $4, 099. 661 $43,928,739 $49,322,037 
Av value, 39.6¢ 40.9¢ 36.9¢ 
Cornmeal, bbls, 65,324 ‘o 0S 406,327 452,926 
Total value, 2,277 $939,253 1,013,772 
Oats, bu, ee 36,805,574 


Total value, 
Oatmeal, lbs, 
Total value, 


$5,955,050 $12,005,773 
29, ar 187 52,964,680 
$685,487 $1,103,135 








Rye, bu, $811,602  9,993°575 
Total value, B2454.413  $6,005.636 
Barley, bu, ‘ 51,$ 2,284,048 3,266,115 
Total value, $612,107 30,230 g1.250;813_g1/573;861 
Total, $21,084,476 $16,737,158 $142,063,463 $182,818,400 
PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 
OHIO. 


Ohio Grange Rallies. 

Ohio Patrons are in the midst of a round 
of rallies, where from 500 to 3000 people 
come together for a goad time and to hear 
a good address. These meetings will be 
kept up until the state fair, when a great 
and final round-up will be held. State 
Master Ellis has been present at rallies in 
Jefferson, Belmont, Morgan,. Noble, Pike, 
Warren and Coshocton counties. Presi- 
dent Thompson of the Ohio state univer- 
sity, Master Ellis and state grange officials 
have been in lively demand as speakers. 


DELAWARE. 


Farmers’ day was celebrated by a grand 
turnout at Brandywine Springs park, Wil- 
mington, Del, last Thursday, under the au- 
spices of West Brandywine grange. Liberal 
premiums were offered on best display of 
fruit, flowers and farm products, and for 
women’s exhibit of art work, canned fruits, 
jellies, etc. The many sports were highly 
enjoyed by the crowd. Speeches were made 
by Hon N. J. Bachelder, chairman of the 
executive committee of the national grange, 
and State Master Arnold Nawdain. 


NEW YORE. 


Grange Day at Thousand Island Park. 


On Aug 15, steamboat after steamboat 
discharged a happy-looking, well-dressed 
2rowd at the landing to swell the mighty 
multitude that had arrived on the night 
before and filled to their utmost capacity 
the hotels and cottages of the famous sum- 
mer resort‘ ‘Those present included State 
Master E. B. Norris, Overseer A. M. Child, 
Lecturer E. P. Cole, Secretary H. H. Goff, 
Treasurer P. E. Welling, Assistant Steward 
F, O. Berry, Lady Assistant Steward Mrs. 
S. W. Judd, Elisha Cook, Jacob Saltsman 
and Ira Sharp, constituting the state exec- 
utive committee; Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Streever of Saratoga, the latter being Po- 
mona of the state grange, Mr and Mrs 
F. E. Dawley of Fayetteville, and scores 
of others prominent in the order. 

An effort had been made to secure the at- 
tendance of President McKinley, failing in 
which Governor Roosevelt was invited to 
give an address, but owing to prior en- 
gagements he could not be present. The 
failure to secure the services of neither of 
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these eminent men was amply compensated 
for in the selection of the Hon John B. 
Stanchfield of Elmira as the orator. 

At lp m every seat in the vast audito- 
rium was taken and hundreds stood on the 
outside unable to secure seats. Overseer 
Child presided, and after opening the meet- 
ing with a few appropriate remarks intxro- 
duced the Rev Dr Paulson of New York, 
who offered prayer. Pomona Mrs W. W. 
Streever, popularly known as the nightin- 
gale of the state - ange, then followed 
with a beautiful song, her strong, mellow 
voice filling the vast building with melody. 
Next was introduced Rev Dr J. E. CG. 
Sawyer, who gave a_ brief address. 
Worthy Master Norris responded in a few 
well chosen words, giving the membership 
of the order in New York state as nearly 
50,000, and spoke hopefully of the future. 
Next came Mr Albert Dodd of Wayne 
county, a fine singer, who set his audience 
on fire with enthusiasm by his fine rendi- 
tion of Dewey, King of theSea. As an encore 
Mr Dodd gave Farragut—Lashed to the 
Mast. MrStanchfield then took the platform 
and held his audience in rapt attention for 
30 minutes. The meeting, he said, augured 
well for the state grange. The farmers 
were confronted by two burning issues. 
The most serious of these was the rapidly 
multiplying number of capital combines, 
known as trusts. Trusts destroyed compe- 
tition, threw an army of men out of em- 
ploy, and enriched the few at the expense 
of the many. Money is not made by the 
grower of crops, but by the combination of 
capitalists who manipulate them. Compe- 
tition should be encouraged and combina- 
tions of capital put down. The speaker 
gave several instances of the tyranny of 
trusts, notably the recent action of the 
beef combine in New York city. “We may 
not be much aware of the presence of their 
grip at present,” the speaker said, “but if 
something is not done to restrict their 
power they will throttle the liberties of the 
people and reduce them to slavery.’ Mr. 
Stanchfield then turned his attention to the 
policy of America on the question of ex- 
pansion, drawing a rapid outline of Ameri< 
can history to prove that expansion has 
ever been our policy, and that our arms 
could not with honor shirk the responsibil- 
ity that has been thrust upon them. He 
strongly advocated the holding of every 
inch of territory acquired by reason of the 
Spanish war. 





MANY A MAN 
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ENSILAGE and DRY FODDER 
require less ang a — ee yo a 
er, last longer, and 


ifraeauasee™ REQUIRING LESS POWER, 


Don’t pm ghee you get our free catalogue 
and prices. We will save you money. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


LANDSCAPE. GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Governteg 
Outdoor Art; with sundry Su tions for thelr 
—— ‘in the Commoner Problems of Gar- 

enin 

By Fo. WAUGH, Professor of Horticulture, Universi 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. The trea 
ment of the fundamental principles of Landscape Garden. 
ing forms the key note to this work. Theauthor posers 
the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so that A. 
reader secures a great di of information in sm 
pass. The illustrations are mechanically and artistically 
very excellent. Besides, all mean ey J and have 
some vital connection with the text. The ples here 
so carefully analyzed are of such broad application that 
the book will be useful toa = class of readers; not — 4 
to professional landsca sidents ardeners, owners of hom 
grounds, suburban i“. ~ ents, park and cemetery oupere 
intendents, teachers; bi to architects, landscape 
painters, photographers. — art lovers and students 
general. Profusely lllustrated, I2mo, 150 pp.. cloth, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 
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Japan’s New Law. 





More than 1000 citizens of the United 
States, 2000 Englishmen, and about 1000 
french and Germans, will be directly af- 
fected by the new order of things in Japan, 
whereby extra-territoriality disappears and 
foreign residents are made subject to the 
laws of that empire. The total number of 
foreigners residing in Japan, as shown by 
a monograph just prepared by the treasury 
bureau of statistics, w 10,531 on Jan 1, 
1893, as against 9238 in 1897, and 8246 in 1896. 
Of this number in 1898, 5206, or nearly one- 
half, were Chinese, 2118 English, 1076 Amer- 
ican, 523 Germans, 491 French, 297 Russians, 
155 Koreans, 109 Portuguese, 104 Dutch, and 
the remainder divided among other na- 
tionalities in groups of less than 100 each. 
All but about a thousand were classed un- 
der ‘“‘merchants and other professions,” in- 
cluding 879 of the Americans. 

Both the import and export trades of 
Japan are conducted largely by resident 
foreigners. In 1898 more than 107,000,000 yen 
worth were sent abroad by foreign mer- 
chants, while of the imports 184,000,000 yen 
worth were brought in by foreigners and 
90,000,000 yen worth by Japanese. That the 
Japanese have proved apt pupils in the 
study of foreign commerce as an art is 
shown by an examination of Japan’s for- 
eign trade during the last few years. In 
1883 only 4.85 per cent of the imports into 
Japan and 14.4 per cent of the exports were 
made by Japanese merchants. By 1888 the 
percentage of importations by Japanese 
had incre..ed to 17.8 per cent, by 1894 to 
29.2 per cent, and by 1898 to 32.6 per cent. 
Meanwhile their share in the export busi- 
ness increased rather more slowly, reach- 
ing 18.4 per cent in 1894, 25.8 per cent in 1896 
and 33.7 per cent in 1898. 

Japanese official figures show exports to 
the United States in 1898 worth 47,311,154 
yen, and imports worth 40,001,087 yen. An 
examination of the totals for 1898 shows 
that Japan’s commerce with the United 
States was larger than with any other 
country. 





Census of Cuba. 





The work of making an actual enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants of Cuba which our 
government has undertaken will be begun 
about Sept 1, and it is expected will be 
finished by New Year’s day. In effect it 
will be the first census worthy of the name 
ever taken in Cuba. The Spanish censuses 
were, outside the cities, little more than 
estimates. The Spanish census takers were 
neither systematic nor persevering; but in 
the cities the figures of the population as 
recorded in 1894 probably approximated ac- 
curacy. The last estimate of the popula- 
tion of Cuba that was given out previous to 
the insurrection was published early in 1894. 

This census gave Cuba 1,631,696 inhab- 
itants, of whom two-thirds were classified 
as white. Probably this estimate is not a 
safe basis for deductions, and therefore it 
will hardly pay to seek to arrive at con- 
clusions from comparisons of our census 
with it. In fact, the purpose of our gov- 
ernment is not to make comparisons, but to 
reach a basis for the establishment of a 
stable government, as it is obvious that a 
knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
Cubans must precede registration, as regis- 
tration must voting. Much remains to be 
done after the mere enumeration has been 
completed before the registration is com- 
pleted. 

The Spaniards never made any careful 
survey of the island, consequently local 
boundaries are vague, and the shifting of 
the population in four years of war has 
had the effect of almost obliterating them 
in some localities. The local civic govern- 
ment went to pieces. Great masses of the 
people were forcibly dragged from their 
homes by Weyler. An immense proportion 
of the reconcentrados died. Others have 
wandered hither and thither, and the legal 
residence of all is more or less dependent 
on the investigation of our census takers. 
Where these people belong is one of the 
questions that the census is expected to 
answer. 

Breaks World’s Fair Record—Passenger 
traffic in all directions from Chicago is 
breaking all former records. It is even 


larger than in the world’s fair year. The 


movement is not confined to any class of 


business. The volume of this travel is so 
great that all the roads are pressed for 
coaches, although they have been supple- 
menting their supplies materially for two 
years. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
in many instances, it was passenger earn- 
ings that kept the balance on the right 
side, 





Maitre Labori, chief counsel for Dreyfus, 
is one of the most brilliant lawyers of 
France. It was in the defense of the anar- 
chist Vaillant in 1894 that he first came into 
prominence and established his reputa- 


tion. It was M lLabori who defended 
Zola, He is a Frenchman by birth, in spite 
ot the _ stories circulated to the ef- 
fect that he is a German He- 
brew. He was” graduated from the 


law school with high honors. Since taking 
up the defense of Dreyfus he has devot- 
ed his entire energies to the case, bring- 
ing to bear a clear insight and extensive 
learning, united with legal skill that can 
hardly be equaled in all France. He is 
remarkable also for his eloquence, which 
compels even those opposed to him to listen 
eageriy to his words. He is still a young 
man, having been born in 1860. 





Illinois Consumptives—The Illinois so- 


ciety for the prevention of consumption is 
preparing plans for the establishment of a 
state sanitarium for the treatment of con- 
sumptives, which it will ask the next legis- 
lature to build. The fundamental purpose 
of the project is to provide means for the 
treatment of the poor who are disabled 
by the disease. Gov Tanner has indicated 
his intention of supporting it and of ap- 
provirg the purpose of the society in ask- 
ing for an appropriation of $500,000 with 
which to build a sanitarium. 





Bryan’s: Platform—In a speech to the 
Towa Democrats, William J. Bryan said: 
“We lost the last campaign becaust.we 
lacked the foreign vote. They did not un- 
derstand the silver issue. But they will un- 
derstand what a standing army means. 
They know what expansion and imperial- 
ism mean, and will vote against them. They 
will understand these things better than 
the native Americans themselves, and on 
such issues we can win. The Chicago plat- 
form, like the inaugural address of Thomas 
Jefferson, was built for all time. We need 
not repudiate a syllable nor idea of it. But 
when new and important issues arise we 
can take them into the family and make 
the campaign upon them without apologiz- 
ing for any past fight.” 





Arctic Dangers—Walter® Wellman, the 


former American newspaper man, who has 
teen in the Arctic regions since the middle 
of last year, has arrived at Tromsoe, Nor- 
way, on his return voyage. The expedi- 
tion did not succeed in pushing so far north 
as it expected, on account of a series of 
unfortunate accidents, as a result of one 
of which Mr Wellman will probably be crip- 
pled the rest of his life. The expedition 
left Tromsoe, June 26, 1898, and after stop- 
ping at Solombola, sailed for Franz Josef 
land. In the fall they established a fort in 
latitude 81 and left two men there. The 
main party wintered in latitude 80. 
About the middle of last February 
the party started across the ice and 
discovered new lands north of Freedom 
island. They hoped to reach as far north 
as latitude 87 or 88 at least, but by a fall 
Mr Wellman injured one of his legs and the 
party was obliged to retreat. Much scien- 
tific work was done by various members of 
the party, notably by Lieut Baldwin of the 
United States weather bureau; Dr Hofma 
of Grand Haven, Mich, and A. Harlan of 
the United States coast survey. A sharp 
lookout was kept for signs of Prof Andree, 
the missing aeronaut, but none were dis- 
covered, 





In General—Admiral Dewey has definite- 
ly fixed upon Sept 30 as the day upon 
which he will arrive at New York.—The 
cup challenger Shamrock had a safe and 
speedy voyage across the Atlantic. The 
best day’s run was 268 knots.—Prof Arthur 
Twining Hadley will be installed president 
of Yale university on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, Oct 18.—Two hundred persons 
were poisoned recently at Oregon, Ill, by 
lemonade which they drank at a picnic.— 
Senor Jose, member of the Spanish cham- 
ber of deputies, has been arrested on the 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





charge of embezzling 1,500,000 pesetas from 
a railway company.—Two bridges over the 
Chicago river have been ordered closed to 
traffic, seven others condemned as danger- 
ous, and two more labeled ‘‘very  suspi- 
cious.’”-—An automobile system is to be es- 
tablished at Cleveland in competition with 
the street car lines.—The Gould family are 
to organize a banking trust with a capital 
of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000.—The 
Zionist congress, in session at Basle, Switz- 
erland, will discuss the feasibility of colo- 
nizing Palestine and establishing a father- 
land for the ‘chosen people.”—A Pough- 
keepsie doctor has announced that it is 
dangerous for children to eat fruit, toma- 
toes and watermelons. 





Massachusetts Industries—Official sta- 
tistics gives 4701 factories in Massachusetts. 
The value of goods made and work done 
during the year in nine leading industries 
was $865,619,185, made up as follows: Boots 
and shoes, $131,162,578; carpetings, $5,932,370; 
cotton goods, $90,986,069; leather, $25,907,780; 
machines and machinery, $34,797,770; metals 
and metallic goods, $40,426,780; paper and 
paper goods, $28,635,537; woolen goods, $30,- 
359,533; worsted goods, $25,664,722. The num- 
ber of textile establishments shows a de- 
crease of 93, due to consolidation, transfer 
and withdrawals. 





More New Regiments—An order has 
been issued directing that 10 additional 
regiments of infantry volunteers be organ- 
ized fcr service in the Philippines. The 
regiments will be numbered from 38 to 47, 
and will be organized at the following 
Places: Fort Snelling, Minn; Fort Crook, 
Neb; Fort Riley, Kan; Fort Niagara, b 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt; Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan; Jefferson barracks, Mo; South Fram- 
ingham, Mass; Camp Meade, Pa. This will 
add 13,090 men to the enlisted strength of 
the army, and increases the strength of the 
army to 95,045 men. The total number of 
volunteers called into service is 30,170 men, 
being only 4893 men short of the total au- 
thorized volunteer establishment of 35,000. 





Monster Dinosaur—A monster fossil 
dinosaur, in a perfect state of preservation, 
has been exhumed from the Carnegie fossil 
quarry in Wyoming. The animal had a 
long neck, tail and hind legs, short fore- 
legs, the whole length of the animal being 
60 feet. It stood 20 feet at the hips, the 
thigh bone or femur being 6 feet long and 
15 inches in diameter. It had a head like a 
frog. 4 
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For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 

The New Land of Gold—yYes, Idaho's 
turn has come at last. For years she has 
lain dormant waiting, waiting. The turn 
has been called, “‘the clock has struck” 
the change has come, The extension 
of the Northern Pacific’s Spokane- 
Palouse branch to Lewiston, and _ the 
further extensions, the present season, 


from Lewiston up Lapwai creek and up the 
Clearwater river into the heart of the old 
Nez Percesreservationare working wonders. 
And along with this era of railway expan- 
sion, comes the wonderful discovery of 
gold in the Buffalo Hump country. Here, 
where forty years ago the placer mines 
yielded $100,000,000, so the authorities tell 
us, now are discovered the most stupen- 
dous quartz ledges ever known. Between 
Florence and Elk City, Grangeville and the 


Salmon river, the probabilities are that 
Klondike will be outdone. Then, too, the 
farmer and ranchman has his chance. Be- 


tween Lewiston and the Hump*®lies a fruit 
and grain region famous around Idaho. The 
Cold Springs and Camas prairie lands can’t 
be beat. As a fruit and grain country this 
region beats California, and now that new 
mining camps furnish good and nearby 
markets and transportation facilities are so 
much improved, the farmer will find these 
acres to be as rich mines of gold to him as 
the quartz ledges are to the miner. So 
everybody has a chance here, to make a 
good turn. Send two cents to Charles S. 
Fee, St Paul, Minn, or to any general or 
district passenger agent of the Northern 
Pacific railway for the new Buffalo Hump 
folder. It describes all this region. It 
has a large and up-to-date map in colors. 











Brother to Necessity. 


By Helen Hicks. 


LEC McPherson’s mother 
was never tired of show- 
ing little Alec the picture 
in the album of Aunty 
Morse whose son had be- 
come a millionaire in New 
York, or of talking of her 
cousin, who was a senator 

a+ Ottawa, and her sister-in-law’s brother 

who had been appointed lieutenant-gover- 
nor of a province once, but who had died 
inadvertently before he was sworn in. Lit- 
tle Alec looked upon these distinctions and 
he saw that they were good. He saw that 
the men who got respect and consideration 
when they came to his father’s house were 
not farmers like his father, but the doctor 
in the black coat, who ordered somebody to 
hold his horses and asked apprehensively 
if the dog bit, or the minister, who kept the 
men after a hearty dinner from the hay, 
while he was praying, and a thunder cloud 
was gathering overhead. It was for men 
like these that the silver and the best 
table napkins were brought out, and the 
household routine set aside as a thing of 
small consequence. The boy began to be 

ashamed of an occupation that compelled a 

man to wear rough clothes and carry rough 

hands, and the town made him shy and ill 

at ease. 

Mrs McPherson’s remedy for the disad- 
vantage under which her son had been born 
was education. She told him what it could 
do. Education could make him a gentle- 
man, give him money and clothes, and 
respect and power, and put his heel on the 
neck of men who otherwise would have 
their heel on his neck. So it came about 
that by the time Alec was 24 and his father 
laid safely to rest under the sod, the boy 
had taken his bachelor’s degree at college, 
spent a year abroad and was plunging into 
the study of Blackstone and the civil code. 

It was on an evening in early spring that 
he came home. There was still frost in 
the air, and night was coming on windy 
with a moon that was no more than a tilt- 
ed horn wracked with clouds and insignifi- 
cant beside the lights beginning to come out 
in the houses, After 10 miles in a stage 
over this bare country, sole passenger, hud- 
dled into a corner with a rug wrapped 
round his knees and his hands thrust deep 
into his overcoat pockets, the gush of yel- 
low light from his own door was the wel- 
comest of sights. The low-ceiled room, the 
familiar engravings on the walls, his 
mother’s lined face under the gray hair, 
were furniture of his earliest recollections. 

“Mother,” he said, “my health is broken 
down, If I don’t get help somewhere I’m 
useless for life!” 

He told his story—his nervousness, his 
sleeplessness, all the long months he had 
spent trying to work, and doing nothing. 
“Ever since that hot day last summer when 
I was overcome ‘by the heat, I’ve never 
been the same since. When I went back to 
lectures,’”’ he went on, “I couldn’t work. 
There was a doctor I knew, a young fel- 
low. He thought he could fix me up. Bro- 
mide, morphia, chloral—I tried them all. 
Then I went to a specialist and he told me 
everything. It was a shock to the brain; I 
was a victim of neurasthenia. Mother, I 
may live to be an old man, but I'll never be 
good for anything so far as head work is 
concerned, again.” 

Mrs McPherson stood up indignantly. 
“Alec! With your constitution! A little 
thing like.that can’t break you down. Your 
father was a strong man, and [’m sure 
there’s never been much sickness on my 
side of the house.” “Yes,” he said, “that was 
what the doctor said. He said it was in 
my favor that I came of country people 
and hadn't inherited the hysteria and debil- 
itated nerves that are the common curse. 
He said, mother, that coming back to the 
farm was my only hope.” He sat silent, 
with his clenched hand holding his head; 
then looking round him, “T was in a hospital 
for a while,” he said. “Thank God, I’m 
home!” 

One day in the middle of the forenoon 
Alec came downstairs with the unusual 
feeling that he was a sluggard. The sun 
was strong and just outside the door a 
turkey coek distended himself in its 
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warmth; the bees were busy in the flowers, 
the men were haying. He took his hat and 
went out, walking past the barns and along 
a lane where beside him lay a field of pota- 
toes, their regularly spaced clumps of 
green radiating like the spokes of a wheel 
from whatever point the eye chose as a 
beginning. An unremarkable man was 
walking between two rows that ran paral- 
lel to the fence, In one hand he held a pail 
filled with green-tinted water, and in the 
other a whitewash brush. He dipped his 
brush into the green water and flounced it 
over the potato tops on either side, and 
talked aloud to himself as he walked. ‘“‘Saul 
has slain thousands, and David tens oO’ 
thousands; but I’m slayin’ millions of ’em— 
millions!” 

“Hello, Henry,” Alec called leaning over 
the fence; ‘“paris-greening the potato 
bugs?’’ The man set down his pail and stood 
erect. ‘Yes, but it does mighty little good,’ 
he drawled. “This new man Crawford that’s 
just bought the old Garrison place has got 
a potato patch over there, and his bugs 
believes in reciprocity. Line fences is no 
obstruction to them fellers.” ‘““Doesn’t Craw. 
ford believé in paris green?” he asked. ‘‘No, 
nor in hoein’, neither, I guess.’’ 

Alec laughed. “Mr Crawford doesn’t seem 
to be a thriving farmer.” ‘‘Well now, Mr 
McPherson,” Henry said briskly, as if en- 
tering on a topic that interested him, “‘Mr 
Crawford, he thinks himself a gentleman, 
but he don’t own that farm no more nor 
I do. The company owns it what holds a 
mortgage on it, and he’s really just workin’ 
it for them. His crop ain’t his’n; it’s got 
to go to pay the interest; and some says his 
horses and cattle and implements is all 
chatteled for more’n they’re worth.” 

“That’s a lie!” Both looked up. The man 
they were discussing had risen from be- 
neath a clump of elder bushes and was 
leaning over the fence with battle in his 
eye. He was lank and cadaverous, with 
a thin, goat’s beard, protuberant blue 
eyes and wiry yellow hair. The man was 
plainly not in robust health, and he had 
the look of having reached that point in 
his cups when amiability is swallowed up 
in a growing desire to be quarrelsome. 
“Well, maybe it is, Mr Crawford,” Henry 
said, soothingly. Maybe it is.” ‘And they 
say you’re a reg’lar gentleman,” Crawford 
remarked, turning to Alec and looking him 
up and down with scornful amusement. “A 
reg’lar gentleman that never had his nose 
to the grindstone and keeps money in the 
bank all the time. Is that so?” “No-o, I 
guess it isn’t so,” Alec answered, mildly. 
With surprising quickness the man got over 
the fence that separated them. ‘And you 
don’t think I’m a thrivin’ farmer, eh?’ he 
queried, thrusting forward his white, im- 
pudent face. ‘Take that, young upstart!” 
And suddenly raising the switch in his 
hand he laid it smartly across Alec’s face. 
The next instant he had fallen forward with 
his face in the grass and his thin hands 
grasping convulsively before him. They 
turned him over, but though the muscles 
ef his face moved, his heart was quite still. 

The two men looked at each other in 
consternation. “This is hard on Lyddy,” 
Henry said at last with a great sigh, point- 
ing to the prostrate form. ‘“He’s a widower, 
and Lyddy keeps things together, and 
there’s two little uns.” They carried the 
dead man up to his house, where little 
Blanche Mary was helping Lyddy get din- 
ner, and Tony, the six-year-old, stood wash- 
ing himself with legs set very wide apart 
at a big basin on the outside stoop. They 
were all thin, elfin creatures with bright 
hair and radiant eyes of corn-flower blue. 

“Well,” said Mrs McPherson, when the 
tuneral was over, “Lyddy Crawford’s got a 
hard row to hoe. She’d like to stay on the 
farm; it’s like home to her now, and they’ve 
got to have a roof over their heads some- 
where.” ‘‘But the mortgage,’ Alec object- 
ed. “They can pay the interest, and that’s 


, enough just now. And she’s going into mar- 


keting for a living. She’s going to make 
real, old-fashioned preserves out of wild 
raspberries and huckleberries and long 
blackberries, and sell them on Buxton mar- 
ket. Oh, she may get quite a trade!” 

Alec was pleased. Gradually it became his 
chief interest to watch Lyddy’s undertak- 
ing. Sometimes he met her in the woods 
with the children, gathering berries, Tony 
trailing a long, dead branch as a protection 
against bears. He never saw Lyddy now 
without a sharp sense of the beauty of 
her hair, her small woman's figure, her 
brown, small hands. It seemed to him that 
she embodied all sweet, country things— 
light and breezy days, and the fragrance of 
little underfoot flowers. As for Lyddy, at 
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night, at bedtime, she wrapped a thin, black 
shaw! about her bead and shoulders, and 
slipped out of the house and down the hill 
to the bridge, to see if the lights were still 
burning in Aleec’s windows. She did it every 
night, and it had assumed for her the 
sacredness of a rite, , 

When fall came, Alec was better. He was 
less thin, his hand had a firm grasp, his 
skin was a healthy brown, his eye was 
steady. He had almost forgotten his lan- 
guid days and sleepless nights in the buoy- 
ant pleasure of rising up early in the au- 
tumn dawn to feel himself the director of 
all the activities of the farm. 

It was at supper one night that his 
mother spoke to him. ‘Alec, you have been 
at home close on eight months now,” she 
said, and waited for an answer. ‘Yes,’ he 
said briefly. ‘‘And your health is ever so 
much better than you ever thought it would 
be again, You’re almost as well as you ever 
were. Isn’t that so?” ‘Yes,’ he said again. 
“When are you going back to the law?” 
He went on crumbling his biscuit, and did 
not meet her eye. “I am not going back, 
mother,” he said at last. “I am determined 
to stay here.” “This is no place for a 
young man of your education,” she expos- 
tulated. 

“That’s what I thought once, mother, but 
everything seems different now. I can be 
just as useful here. It’s better to be a 
good farmer than a poor lawyer.” “You 
needn’t be a poor lawyer. Besides I'd rather 
be that than a farmer. I hate the name of 
farmer. None of my relations was ever 
that. There isn’t any excuse for such low 
tastes.” He was nettled. “Let us take 
some cases we know of,’’ he said quietly. 
“There’s Walters, the sharpest young lawyer 
in Buxton, and the best pleader; he was in 
jail 24 hours for voting twice at an elec- 
tion. There was Barr, who started poor and 
died rich; he lost his seat in parliament and 
was disqualified for open bribery, and there 
were things in his private life far worse. 
No profession is going to make a man’s 
life honorable. I’d rather be a man like my 
father, mother, than be Barr or Walters.” 

He had the impulse to burst into con- 
temptuous laughter, but something checked 
him. He leaned forward, instead, and plac- 
ed his hand on hers, ‘‘Mother, I disappoint 
you, but don’t drive me away. “This is the 
dearest place on earth to me, I can un- 
derstand Horace now! ‘Happy is the man 
who, far from business, like the ancient race 
of men, works his paternal fields with his 
own oxen.’ I can understand that now.” 
Mrs McPherson picked up the teapot and 
set it down with fierce emphasis, “Then [ 
suppose the truth is it’s that girl that’s 
keeping you here,” she burst out 

“What do you mean?” he asked hotly. “I 
mean,’’ she said, without quailing before his 
angry eyes, ‘“‘that I suppose it’s that Craw- 
ford girl you’re hanging after. The dear 
knows what else keeps you here. You 
don’t seem able to tell. I think you must 
be pretty soft. To see her eyes following me 
round like a tame cat would be enough for 
me if I was a young man. It makes me 
sick. I should think she’d be the laughing 
stock of the neighborhood.” Her son look- 
ed at her in blank amazement. “Oh, she 
knows which side her bread is buttered on. 
You’d be a pretty good ecatch for her, 
wouldn’t you? I'll tell you something, too,” 
she went on, hoarsely. “If you take up 
with such trash as that, don’t come here 
again. As long as my head is above the 
sod this house is mine, and if you go 
against me, keep out of it. God knows I’ve 
slaved to give you chances to make your- 
self somebody! Yes, you’ve been dearer to 
me than the apple of my eye, but unless 
you make up your mind to go back, I will 
never own you for a son again.” 

She turned her back upon him and march- 
ed away with her usual soldier-like tread, 
and he heard the key turn im the lock as 
she closed her bedroom door. He flung out 
of the house in a passion of opposition. O 
the shoddy pride, the vulgarity of it all! 
Some words of Tolstoi recurred to him, 
printed without flaw on his memory: 
“Everything which I used to think bad and 
low—the rusticity of the peasant, the plain- 
ness of lodging, food, clothing, manners— 
all this has become good and great in my 
eyes.”” He leaned against the railing of the 
little wooden bridge and listemed to the 
hurry of water underneath. There was a 
watery, intermittent moonlight, and every 
now and then a snowflake, damp and adhe- 
sive, touched his cheek. He looked up and 
saw Lyddy standing im the road, her 
startled face peering at him from its fram- 
ing of black shawh With an exclamation 
of joy he went quickly to meet her. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS' TABLE. 


Cire'e Chat—Sweet Merie, I cannot agree 


with you about Miss Idal spoiling our story. 
I think it ended all right. I am in favor of 
a federation of the letter circles and think 
the Y F E should be one of our head of- 
figcers.—[Dakotian. 

I am No 9 and Critic of letter Circle 49. 
Do any of the other circles have a critic? 
If so I would like to have their addresses.— 
[B. A. Crawford. 

Say, Y F E, I wouldn’t have such a thing 
as that monster around. Just think of his 
wanting half a peck of my letters when he 
has had two or three pecks already! But 
I suppose his motto is, “Always room for 
one more.” Tablers, do you think his ap- 
pearance has improved any since the last 
time we saw his picture? I belong to Letter 
Circle 39. I sent the letters March 138th, and 
haven’t heard from them since, whereas it 
usually takes them about 2% #=months. 
Where is the delay?—[Captain Jack. 

What is the matter in Circle 32? The 
letters left me on Feb 22, and that is the 
last I have seen of them. No 3 received 
them in June, I believe, so they may be 
with No 4. Are they, No 4?—[No 5 of 32. 

Who is delaying Circles 39, 46, 53 and 79? 
56? yes, the “daisies.” We are a_ well 
selected crowd, I can assure you. Four 
photos have gone around and are good- 
looking so far. But what a misfortune! 
We all have brown hair excepting two, 
so you see, Mr Editor, you will not be re- 
sponsible for many divorces.—[Gladys. 

The letters of Circle 73 have about com- 
pleted their first round. I think it would 
be nice to have the circles joined in a na- 
tional American Agriculturist letter club. 
The letter club plans outlined in the issue 
of July 29 would prove very beneficial.— 
[Secretary of Circle 73. 

As there are a great many complaints 
from members of different circles about 
the letters not making their rounds as they 
should, I would suggest the adoption of this 
rule in addition to those already laid down: 
When the letters of a circle are making 
their first trip it shall be the duty of each 
member, upon receipt of the letters, to 
write to No 1, acknowledging the receipt of 
the letters and giving date of mailing them 
to the next member. After the secretary 
has been elected then notify him. A postal 
card can be used for this purpose and will 
cost us only one cent. By adopting this 
rule we will know ‘‘where we are at.’’ Let 
us have a National American Agriculturist 
letter club.—[No 9 of L C No 79. 

Is No 10 delaying the letters of Circle 79? 
The hitch seems to be pretty close to No 10, 








A Hammock—Now, Tablers, sit quiet and 
listen and I will tell you about a hammock 
my sister Bert and I made. In a recent 
issue of this paper I saw a plan for con- 
structing a homemade hammock. It was 
made of barrel staves and rope. Well, we 
have lots of lime barrels, but the kind re- 
quired was sugar barrels, and I was some- 
what frightened lest the lime barrel staves 
would not be strong enough, but I would 
risk that part. Then rope» one-half inch 
in thickness was required, and that also 
I had not. But immediately my wandering 
mind turned to some smooth fence wire in 
the wagon-house. I then called Bert and we 
talked the matter over, when we finally 
concluded that we would try, bearing in 
mind that ‘nothing ventured, nothing 
gained.”” We went instantly to the shop 
and procured a hatchet, saw, some nails 
and a brace and bit. I don’t know the exact 
size of bit, but it made a hole about the size 
of the end of my finger. We took them to 
the wagon-house loft, where the barrels 
are kept. After much discussion and 
wrangling we at last selected a barrel and 
broke it to pieces, then we laid the staves 
on the floor and I made holes at the end 
of each one of them, while I sent Bert to 
get the wire. But night came on so soon 
that we were forced to lay our undertaking 
aside until a day later. The next day, how- 
ever, we finished it. Our hands were sore 
and our heads looked as though mice had 
been playing hide and seek in them. Well, 
we triumphantly dragged it down the steps, 
thinking we had done wonders, but our 
brother met us at the bottom and laughed 
heartily at such an object. We put it up on 
the lawn under a shade tree, and it has been 
# source of endless delight, so that is the 
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end of the hammock story. Yes, by all 
means let’s have a literary. P. S. Barn- 
field, join the circle... I would like to’ know 
you. Well, if' the monster gets this letter 
he will not come half so near strangling as 
I do on my sister’s sweet potato pies.—[Girl 
From the Woods, 





VIEW OBSTRUCTORS, 


If a person gets behind a house 
His sight is not so keen 

That it can penetrate the wall 
And see what’s to be seen. 


And if he is behind a tree 
His eyes are not so good 

That he can see the other side 
Right through the bark and wood 


Nor if he gets behind a barn 
Can he see through its side, 

And see the haymow and the pig 
And where the horse is tied. 


And if one gets below a hill, 
Who is there that can see 

A person on the other side 
As near the foot as he? 


And next the great obstructor comes, 
The greatest of them all, 

The one which bothers people so 
Unless they’re very tall, 


For if a person gets behind 
A lady with a stylish hat, 
Then certainly he cannot see 
What’s going on in front of that. 
CAPTAIN JACK. 





Promptly Answered—The 21st verse of 
the 7th chapter of Ezra contains all the 
letters of the alphabet except the letter 
J. Washington’s second inauguration was 
on the 3d of March, because the 4th came 
on Sunday. Monroe (second term), Taylor 
and Hayes were not inaugurated on the 
4th of March for the same reason. Who was 
the first man to put the Declaration of In- 
dependence into print?—[W. V. Kretzinger. 





A Clew—Say, Tablers, whose photo do 
you think that was in the July 22 issue? I 
think it was Miss Idal's. I am very sorry 
that there isn’t anyone at the Table that 
can answer the problem in the May 27 
issue. You want to take a pencil and pa- 
per and make little round dots for the trees 
and place them so there will be 10 rows 
with three trees in a row. Remember there 
are only nine trees. Now try it and if you 
cannot do it, I will tell you how next time. 
What is the answer to this: Make one 
word of the letters of the words “new 
door.’’—[Lady Woodsum. 











This attractive dwelling is the home of 


the secretary of letter circ'- No 44. It is 
situated in Massachusetts. 





Two-Faced People—Many letters thave 
been written to this Table, telling what 
boys should do to be gentlemen. Now may 
I have the privilege to tell what ladies 
should not do? And that is to have a 
young man to call on them and when they 
see him coming to say they wished he 
would stay at home, but as soon as he 
comes in to welcome him as if he was wel- 
come. But not let it end with this, but 
write and ask people what they could do to 
make him go home early. If you don’t want 
him to call on you, tell him so. Two-faced 
neople are bad company. I agree with 
White Ribbon that you should leave the 





wasning till some rainy day so the men 
could turn the machine; they don’t need 
any rest on any rainy day and they might 
as well hang the clothes out when the rain 
is pouring down. If they do catch a bad 
cold it doesn’t always kill them. —[C. W. B. 





Jet’s Sister—Yes, Miss Veve, I know some 
women who use liquor, and I think it is 
very, very wrong. I agree with you about 
whistling. But I can’t whistle, so perhaps 
I’m envious. Would you please send me 
your address through this paper? Miss Idal 





and Blue-Eyed Volunteer, won’t you send 
your pictures to the Table? Some of the 
young ladies around here organized a socie- 
ty and we are going to have badges with 
the letters O M S on them. Can any of the 
Tablers guess the meaning? I will send 
the picture of my sister. She has blue eyes 
and light brown curly hair and is 16. My 
address is Jessie F. Eldridge, Douglass, 
Kansas.—[Jet of Kansas, 





SelfPhotography—Did any of the Ta- 
blers ever take their own picture with their 
cameras by the aid of a mirror?- If you 
try it, don’t look down at the camera, put 
straight at your image in the glass. What 
causes black streaks up and down a pic- 
ture? Also what makes an object take 
twice on the same plate, the fainter image 
shading the true one, as it were? There are 
farmers’ circles, high school circles, even 
Omaha circles; how would a Chatterbox 
circle be? It would be composed of the 
correspondents of Chatterbox. Our name 
seems to be legion. It would be fun for us 
but pretty hard on Chatterbox. Here is an 
original cross-word enigma: My first is in 
Jack’s Twin, but not in Chatterbox; my 
second is in Chatterbox, but not in Romeo; 
my third is in Romeo, but not in volunteer, 
my fourth is in volunteer, but not in Miss 
Idal; my fifth is in Miss Idal, but not in 
Tulip; my whole is one name of our Y F E. 
[Yours Truly. 





Sleeping Out-of-Doors—Enclosed find a 
mild reply to Ethelwyn Wetherald’s excel- 
lent poem, Sleeping Out-of-Doors (issue of 
Aug 5). I deny the sentiment of the orig- 
inal and present the subject 

AS IT Is. 


Oh, it’s nice at end of pen (with a rapture 
made for then), 

To tell of things untasted (from spacious 
mem ’ry’s stores); 

For where’s the man who’s tried it who will 
not now deride it— 

The forgotten savage custom of sleeping 
out-o’-doors? 

It may be democratic or brave or quite 
dramatic, 

To forsake and save the price of protecting 
roofs and floors, 

But if by comfort led, just stick by your 
feather bed, 

And leave the frogs and insects a-sleeping 
out-of-doors, 

Sleep out-of-doors if you can sleep where 
foul things crawl and creep, 

And your sweetest dreams are broken by 
the dogs that bark by fours; 

You have a feeling grimy, and awake to 
feel a slimy 

Caterpillar sleeping with you out-of-doors. 

This may not be poetic—it is not theoretic; 

The truthful poet with no tempting muses 
soars. 

Just pin this where you’ll see it (then if 
you’re fooled, so be it), 

It’s a mighty’ restless business, this 
“sleeping out-of-doors.” 

T. L. Briggs. 
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A SUMMER DAY 
[Photograph by L. W. Griswold. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


Nature’s " Housecleaning. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 





Oh dear! sighed Madam Nature, 
I must begin to-day 
Another spell of housecleaning, 
For while I’ve been away 
Basking in summer sunshine, 
And spending time in play, 
My world has been neglected: 
It’s not rained a single day. 


The roads are dry and dusty, 
The flowers droop their heads, 
As though thirsting for a shower 
To refresh their garden beds; 
The grain has changed to golden 
And beneath the scythe gone down, 
The corn begins to rustle, 
And its silken locks turn brown. 





The Children’s Diet. 


LUCY POWELL. 





Let it be the established law of your 
household that there shall be no eating be- 
tween meals. Let the two meals or the 
three meals be sufficiently hearty; but 
above all taken at regular hours. Be 
prompt, be exact about having your meals 
ready on time. Girls especially should be 
discouraged from nibbling at cakes and 
sweetmeats or even fruits, between times. 
If two meals only are taken each day, a 
dish of fruit at bedtime will be in order, 
and very healthful. With good digestion a 
person can accomplish almost anything in 
life; but without it life becomes sadly bur- 
dened, if not a failure. The mother, who 
has the care of the household, particularly 
should have a sound stomach, and this 
she cannot have if indulged in careless eat- 
‘ing while young. The simple law is that 
we should not overwork our internal or- 
gansS any more than our external. The 
stomach and digestive tract need rest quite 
as much as the legs and arms. 

Don’t feed the children too much meat, 
if any at all. Sweetmeats and cakes are 
far less injurious if. taken without over- 
crowding the stomach. I have no hobby in 
this direction, but I simpl.- believe that our 
girls and boys will be healthier, and better 
dispositioned, if fed on food that is not too 
stimulating. Give them eggs, -milk, all 
sorts of fruits, and vegetables; and let the 
supply of cereals be very abundant. For 
my part, I have great faith in a fruit diet. 
I urge a very great increase in the con- 
sumption of apples, bananas, dates and 
oranges; and in their season the supply of 
currants and cherries should be as large as 
the children can possibly enjoy. These acid 
fruits constitute nature’s prescription. I 
am astonished to find that the majority of 
families that live in towns and cities un- 
dertake to get along with perhaps a single 
barrel of apples in a year. In my own fam- 





ily of eight we use six or seven barrels each 
winter, besides the summer supply. 

Don’t “runt”? your children. By this, I 
mean don’t restrict their diet to foods that 
they do not like. Constitutionally one can- 
not eat exactly what another prefers. For 
this reascn the table should show for every 
meal a good variety. I have known people 
so economical that their children must eith- 
er eat what they ate, and drank, or nibble 
at a few odds and ends, and half the time 
go hungry. This is the worst possible econ- 
omy in the household. It works with chil- 
dren precisely as it does with calves. - If 
you runt them when small, you make pig- 
mies of them when grown. I am afraid the 
effect does not stop with the body. 





Soap Bubbles—This amusement is such 
an old way of entertaining children that 
we seldom see children making them. A 
few days ago I found a friend of mine 
blowing soap bubbles for some children. 
I stopped, spell bound, they were so large 
and beautiful, reflecting as they did all 
the colors of the rainbow. They lasted so 
much longer than any soap bubbles I had 
ever seen, and were so large and brilliant, 
I asked a few questions and found that 
they were not made just like ordinary soap 
and water bubbles, but that into a quart 
of warm rain water suds had been put a 
teaspoon of glycerine and a teaspoon of su- 
gar. Small as these additions were they 
seemed to give a body to the bubbles. My 
friend made some very large bubbles by 
simply dipping his hand in the preparation 
and blowing through his nearly closed fist. 
The children were making beautiful 
bubbles with common clay pipes.—[Harriet 
Palmer Crabbe. 





Children’s Confidences—Why do parents 
lose the confidence of their children? The 
dainty babe whom we caress so lovingly 
nestles closely to our side in sweet confi- 
dence, and as he grows older ani Ilisps his 
joys or sorrows into our ears we should 
be very careful not tuo “make fun” of his 
confidences. Many a child has beer led to 
confide in almost a total stranzer by being 
repulsed at home. The surest way to keep 
the confidence of a chiid is to listen to all 
he or she may have ‘to tell, and th2n advise 
or caution according to our best iudgmc:'t. 


‘I know this from experience and experience 


is a good teacher. I have known mcthers 
to refuse the dainty offerings of their little 
ones, and then wonder what made them like 
some one better who would notice and care 
for such things. I never refuse a child’s 
offering, be it no more than clover blossoms 
or dandelions formed into a bouquet. One 
morning my husband, who is quite fond of 
children, gave to a dear little boy a bag 
containing some hickory nuts, thinking to 
afford him a treat. The little one seemed 
pleased, but a few moments later he came 
back with a tear-stained face, and carrying 
the hickory nuts, saying that “mamma 
won’t let me have them in the house.” She 
was afraid he’d make a litter. Just such 
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little things as that drive our little ones 
from us. The day comes when we can 
neither have the litter—nor the child.—[Mrs 
Mary P. Sayers. 


Fear of Lightning—The fear caused by a 


thunder storm is twofold. First, the sense 
ef impending danger, which is all that 
many people are conscious of. But, to a 
great many, there is a depression of spirits 
which is physical and real, “brought about 
by some as yet unknown relation between 
the neryous system and conditions of air 
pressure, humidity and purity,’’ as a Cen- 
tury writer explains. The latter condition 
cannot easily be controlled. The suffering 
due to alarm and fright is however un- 
necessary. Accidents occur chiefly because 
the victims ignorantly place themselves in 
the line of greatest strain, and thus form 
part of the path of discharge. For this rea- 
son it is not wise to stand under trees, 
near flag-poles or masts, in doorways, on 
porches, close to fireplaces, or near barns. 
Those who are not exposed in any of these 
ways may feel reasonably safe. It should 
be remembered, in the event of accident, 
that lightning does not always kill. It 
more often results in suspended anima- 
tion than in real death. Therefore, in case 
of accident, try to restore animation, keep 
the body warm, and send for a physican 
without delay. 





Willie’s Joke—Mamma: Come, Willie, 
eat your bread and butter like a good boy 
for we have no meat to-night. 

Willie (aged 10): You know I never eat 
butter. 

Sister: Then, my dear brother, eat bread 
for it is the staff of life on which you must 
lean. 

Willie: Of course I'll lean on it; for I 
certainly won’t fatten on it.—[Ellen Wood- 
ward Shellem. 


———— 


“Doctor, my husband says black and red 
spots appear before his eyes every night. 
What do you advise?’’ 

“T advise that he stop playing poker.” 





I asked a maid in fair Bordeaux 

To marry me. I loved her seaux. 

Ah, me! It was a crushing bleaux 
When she replied, ‘““You booby, neaux.” 





A little boy with a correct ear for mus.v., 
when his older brother was singing in a 
harsh, discordant key, exclaimed, ‘“‘Mam- 
ma, I wish Clarence wouldn’t sing; it makes 
my throat sore to hear him.” 





Minister: I’m sorry I didn’t see you at 
church yesterday, Tammus. 

Tammus: Weel, ye see, it wis siccan a wat 
day it wisna fit to turn oot a dog in. But I 
setn the wife, sir. 

“Pa, is there anything more valuable 
than diamonds?” “No, son; why?” “Oh, 
I was just wondering what they gave Me- 
thuselah on his five hundredth wedding 
auniversary.”’ 





Curate: I never saw such a set of idiots 
as I had to preach to this morning. 

Mabel (one of the congregation): I sup- 
pose that is why you kept calling them 
‘Dearly beloved brethren.” 





“The horseless carriage I approve,” 
They heard the housewife mutter; 
“But argument cannot remove 
My hate for cow-less butter.” 


oS on 
ounso (erent 


was one nated in 1810 L fey old Family ty 
cian. rc recommende physicians. 
cured La. diseases and relieved more —_——- 
than any other remedy. It is the oldest in 


Safe, Soothing, Satisfying. 


See Mother should have itin the house. Itis 
for Internal as muchas External use. It relieves 
and promptly cures every form of inflammation. 
Our book Care of Sick Room, mailed free. 
Price 35c. I. S. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass, 


Stenography, Penmanship, 

etc., taught by mail or in 

person at Eastman, Pough- 
keensie, N. ¥. We always secure positions for 
graduates of oe. business course. 
alogue free. C. C. GAINES, Box 425, Pough- 
keepsie. N. Y. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Button or Badge?—As regards the badge, 
I say a button too. I wore a pin for five 
years and never found its mate. If I should 
put on the second one I should always feel 
as though I was on a wild goose chase. 
When the badge business is settled they can 
depend on me to join.—[Silas Q. Croker. 

I believe a majority would be in favor of 
a button or pin instead of a badge. I want 
circle No 81 to be in that club. It is slow in 
starting, but I hope soon to hear from the 
members. As there are two Uncle Will's, I 
will sign myself—[Uncle Will No 1. 





Banding Together—Talking of banding 
together in circles, what does the editor 
think of ‘‘the fat woman’s circle?’”’ You 
know Addison tells of a ‘“‘fat man’s club,” 
where the test of entering was this,—a very 
wide door was built and those who could 
squeeze through were not eligible and only 
those who stuck fast or could not get in at 
all were admitted. I think I should be able 
to fill the bill—and the door also. What a 
shame it is that a tall, slender girl should 
grow into such a mammoth woman! My 
husband often says he got more than he 
bargained for when he was married.—[Old 
Fatty. 

Clem, in a recent issue you say, “If I 
thought for one moment that tobacco was 
hurtful to me I surely would use it no 
more.” If you'd extract the juice of it— 
even a few drops—and pour it on the tongue 
of a rabbit, you’d see poor bunny curl up 
and die as if poisoned. I say “as if,’’ but 
it’s a fact that he would be poisoned. You 
use tobacco? Then you are slowly poison- 
ing yourself! No doubt of it whatever, as 
you may promptly learn by applying to any 
authority, if you won’t experiment in the 
matter.—[C,. F. Wady. 

I see that Blue Eyes of the Young Folks’ 
Table is in-a quandary as to how to get 
rid of enamored young men who don’t know 
When to go home. Well, Blue Eyes, I can 
Sympathize with you, for in bygone days 
I had such trouble myself. But not now. 
Did you ever try the “freezing out’ pro- 
cess? Just let the young man hold the 
reins of conversation. Put in a “Yes,” 
*‘Well,”’ or “Is that so?’ at intervals of five 
or 10 minutes, or when you absolutely must 
make some remark. After an hour or so of 
such uphiil work his flow of speech will be- 
gin to flag, and I guarantee that at the end 
of another half hour he will tk: asking 
where you put his hat.—[Frederica. 

I notice a plea for “‘grand” plays and pro- 
test against those of a more frivolous char- 
acter. I “thought so, too,” when I was 
younger. There’s tragedy and trouble 
enough in the world, and I now go to light 
plays to get rid of it all, and they teach 
me valuable things—how to be happy and 
amused with the “small things’’ of life.— 
[Eda. 

It makes me tired, literally tired, to hear 
some of the sisters tell in the Table how 
much work they do. I used to work almost 
hight and day on a farm with work hands, 
doing my work alone, when my children 
Were young, but now I am glad sometimes 
to do as a Tabler advised, put my supper 
dishes in a pan with water or rinse them, 
and let them stand until morning.—[Amy. 

I keep this paper over two years and I 
like it very much for all the nice recipes 
and all the nice and interesting letters and 
the farming and gardening, etc. I am Ger- 
man, and this is my first letter.—[Miss 
Freulein. 

If it is a noble thing to “housekeep” in 
one’s own family, why need there be any 
opprobrium about it when followed as a 
means of self support? I met a sister bread- 
winuer who confided that for two years she 
had kept Farmer A’s house. “The nearest 
neighbors have let me know verbally that 
they cannot neighbor with me. The only 
woman who will, lives two miles distant. 
t go to church as often as possible and 
the minister’s wife has never spoken to me, 
and I see so few people that when I do meet 
anyone I’ve not sense enough to know what 
to say.’’—[Breadwinner. 

Never mind, Dewdrop, if we are “new 
to the business.” Let’s laugh and not take 
it seriously, for if we are too serious, the 
wrinkles will come, and if there is one thing 
we wish to avoid, it is the expression of 
fare and worry and toil too often seen in 
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young faces. I don’t do my washing, which 
causes the neighbors to regard me with 
more or less pity, but they kindly excuse me 
with the plea that I have to devote my time 
to the baby. It nearly drove one dear old 
lady to tears because I did not cover my 
bureau with brown paper to keep the dust 
from the white scarf. Oh dear, of all these 
people, I am not sure of one really liking 
me. There is no one in the town who is 
intimate with me. I wish someone would 
come to me and say, “I like you; let’s be 
friends.” But as I said before, let’s laugh 
and not mind, Dewdrop. Thank you, Evan- 
geline, for your kind advice.—[Arcadian 
Wife. 

Hangs Back—Mrs A. E. S., by your ar- 
ticle I judge that you and your husband 
both put your shoulders to the wheel, and 
what a grand result! You are proud of it, 
and who can blame you? Oh, if every farmer 
and his wife would get into the collar and 
pull together, what a lot of poverty would 
vanish among the farming element. Three 
years ago a young woman came to live with 
a family of hard-working farmers. She 
worked hard, so one of the boys thought 
she would make him a good wife. But 
about as soon as they were married she be- 
gan to hang back, and now about all she 
can do is to run the roads, while he, poor 
boy, is compelled to work early and late 
and most of the time put up with cold vic- 
tuals. You can’t talk with her five minutes 
before she will begin to tell how hard she 
has it.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Please, John—I am a firm believer in an 
exacting discipline for the young child, a 
discipline that brooks no questioning, that 
is absolutely autocratic. But it must always 
be reasonable, always be right. It must not 
be harsh, nor may it be emotional, or con- 
tradictory. It should be calm, reftec tive, 
mild, unrelenting, although constantly sea- 
soned with an ample display of love and 
pleasure for the child. Before the child 
is in the teens, another course of treatmen= 
should be gently and gradually introduced. 
It consults the child’s pleasure, as the first 
commanded its conduct. The well-treined 
child requires no commands after it has 
arrived at discretion. If you have done the 
right thing by your children you wil! not 
say, “John, get the saw.” No young man 
likes to be “‘bossed,’”’ and every young man 
who is well-bred delights to do favors for 
his parents. You may say, “John, please 
get the saw.”” What has been said of the 
boy applies equally to the girl.—[A Kronik. 





Only Laughed—I think so often of ‘a 
dear girl’s experience. Her mother was 
dead, everyone loved her, she was kind, 
gentle, and yet full of fun and happiness. 
She became engaged to a young man, a 
farmer, near town. Her friends, young and 
old, tried to persuade her to break it and 
let him go, as he was in no way worthy 
of her, but she only laughed and went her 
way. One Monday morning, Sept 30, every- 
one was startled with the news that Nanna 
was married at the parsonage last night. 
Many of us would much rather have heard 
she was dead. That was most four years 
ago. She has a little boy 19 months old, 
her husband is a much better man than he 
was four years ago, she is not a slave, as 
his mother and sister, though everyone ex- 
pected she would be, but she has some will 
of her own. She has a horse and buggy 
to drive when she cares to, but that is all 
she has. That is convenient for her hus- 
hand, too, or she would not have that. A 
new dress or hat would seem out of place 
on her, she so seldom has one. Is she hap- 
py? Nanna never complains. Oh, girls, be 
careful whom you marry, and when you are 
married do as Nanna does—make the best 
of it.—[{Aunt Doris. 





Side by Side—Although I am one of the 
young folks, I wish to say a few words 
through your Table in regard to the two 
stories. I hardly indorse all Critic has said 
in regard to them. A story in which the 
writers belittle agriculture ought to have 
no place in a paper like this, I consider this 
the best agricultural paper published, and 
to see such a story as the young folks wrote 
in it. didn’t please me at all. I know there 
are farmers who are no credit to their pro- 
fession. But this is no reason why agricul- 
ture should be looked down upon by so 
many. An old “hayseeder’ goes to town 
in his dirty boots and old clothes with the 
“grime of ages” on his hands, and what is 





» quently to the minute. 





the result? Many of the city “sports” who 
know no better will judge farmers as a 
class by h‘m. I see no reason why a farmer 
should be known by his dress. Farmers 
are dressing better; and at many of the 
institutes, the farmer and the business man 
sit side by side, and you cannot tell which 
is which. I am glad to see it. Surely, we 
are progressing, and the gap between the 
farmer and the city man is narrowing. 
Speak up, brother.—[Only a Farmer Boy. 





The Clock of Flowers—Gardeners claim 


that it is quite possible to so arrange flowers 
that all the purposes of a clock will be an- 
swered. It is said that in the time of Pliny 
46 flowers were known to open and shut at 
certain hours of the day, and this number 
has since been largely increased. For in- 
stance, a bed of common dandelions would 
show it was 5.35 in the morning and 8.30 
at night, respectively, for these flowers 
open and shut at the times named, fre- 
The common hawk- 
weed opens at 8 in the morning and may be 
depended upon to close within a few min- 
utes of 2 in the afternoon. The yellow 
goatsbeard shuts at 12 o’clock noon, abso- 
lutely to the minute, sidereal time. The 
sowthistle opens at 5 a m and closes at il 
to 12am. The white lily opens at 7 am 
and closes at 5 p m.—[A. H. Janssen. 





Where can I find a poem called The Pol’sh 
Boy, and one called MacLain’s child? I do 
not know the author of either of these 
pieces, Brown-Eyed May of Pennsylvania 
suggests that the young folks have a ten- 
part story. I think that it would be very 
nice indeed.—[M. I. J., Box 3, Waltham, 
Mass. 

S. N. W., the recipes you want of various 
pickles “like what you buy at the stores’’ 
can be got from Mrs Rorer’s Canning and 
Preserving, which this office sells for 40c. 





Riding on High. 





I ride on the mountain tops, I ride; 
I have found my life and am satisfied, 
Onward I ride in the blowing oats, 
Checking the field lark’s rippling notes— 
Lightly I sweep 
From steep to steep; 
Over my head through the branches high 
Come glimpses of a rushing sky; 
The tall oats brush my horse’s flanks: 
Wild poppies crowd on the sunny banks; 
A bee booms out of the scented grass; 
A jay laughs with me as I pass. 


I ride on the hills, I forgive, I forget 

Life’s hoard of regret— 

All the terror and pain 

Of the chafing chain. 

Grind on, O cities, grind; 

I leave you a blur behind. 

I am lifted elate—the skies expand; 

Here the world’s heaped gold is a pile of* 
sand. 

Let them weary and work in their narrow 
walls; 

I ride with the voices of waterfalls! 


I swing on as one in a dream—I swing 
Down the airy hollows, I shout, I sing! 
The world is gone like an empty word; 
My. body’s a bough in the wind, my heart 
a bird. Edwin Markham. 





We all think we are swimming out vig- 
orously on the ocean, while as a matter of 
fact, we are each of us paddling around in 
our little mud puddle. If you try to get 
a man”out of his private, individual mud 
puddle he is lost. No man can swim in an- 
other man’s mud puddle.—[Mark Twain. 

—_—- = 

The swiftest colt is caught last—success 

is at the end of effort. 





His name was Napoleon and his mother 
was teaching him the alphabet, and had 
gone as far as G, when she said, “and 
what’s the next letter, Nappie?’” and the 
response came, “Why, it’s whiz, mamma.” 
“How is that?” “Why, don’t they always 
say ‘G whiz’?’—[A. G. 





As certainly as the open eye drinks in the 
light, do the pure in heart see God; and he 
that lives truly feels him a presence not to 
be put by.—[Theodore Parker. 





Music is the language of another and hap- 
pier world. 








THE GOOD COOK. 


Grapes. 
LALIA MITCHELL. 





Canned—Take fully ripe grapes, stew 
them. without breaking more than neces- 
sary. Allow 1-3 lb sugar to 1 lb fruit, Make 
a syrup of 1 qt water and the sugar, add 
the fruit, let all come to a boil and put 
into a can before the grapes begin to crack 
open. 

Butter—Stew the grapes and squeeze each 
pulp from the skin, removing the seeds. 
Keep the skins in a small, thin bag. To 
each pound of pulp allow 1 Ib sugar, % pint 
cider vinegar, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 of cin- 
namon and 1 of nutmeg. Boil this slowly, 
putting in the bag of skins, tied securely. 
When it jellies remove from fire and put 
away in jars. 

Jam—The common wild or frost grape is 
best for this. Boil soft and strain the 
grapes through a sieve. To 1 lb pulp add 
1 lb sugar and boil 20 minutes, stirring 
often. 

Marmalade—Stew in as little water as 
possible. When tender, remove from kettle, 
strain and add 1 lb sugar to a pourd of 
pulp. Place over fire and let cook s!owly 
until thick enough to cut smooth. 


LT 


Some Peach Delicacies. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Peach Kisses: Have ready 12 fine ripe 
peaches pared and halved. Boil 1 pint sugar 
and ¥% pint water until it is brittle when 
a little is dropped in cold water, It should 
break with a snap when tested. Dip the 
halved peaches, one after another, into the 
syrup, and set away on a buttered dish 
in a cold place to harden. While they are 
hardening, whip the whites of 4 eggs until 
the bowl containing them may be inverted 
without dropptng them, Mix lightly in 5 
tablespoons white powdered sugar, and 2 
tablespoons blanched and rather finely 
chopped almonds, Drop in large spoonfuls in 
apanof boiling water and cook for a minute 
or two, then lift out carefully and place 
on a large plate, Fill each of the peach 
halves with this mixture, rounding the 
tops slightly, and keep in a cold place until 
time to serve. These are delicious, May be 
served with or without whipped cream. 

Peach Floating Island: Cut the top off a 
loaf of rather stale sponge cake, scoop out 
the inside, leaving a base and sides about 
an inch thick. Fill with fresh _ sliced 
peaches, sprinkled with sugar, and heaped 
with whipped cream. Set. on ice for a 
short time. Just before serving pour around 
the cake a nice soft custard. 

Peach Trifle: Put a layer of sliced and 
eweetened peaches in a deep glass dish, and 
cover this with a thick layer of sponge 
cake crumbs. Pour over this a soft cus- 
tard while yet warm, reserving two of the 
whites, to which add 2 tablespoons white 
sugar, and beat for the meringue. Serve 
very cold. 

Peach Cobbler: Put a quart of pared and 
sliced peaches in a 2-qt granite pudding 
dish, add % cup of water and place, eover- 
ed, on the back of the range, and let sim- 
mer until tender: Sprinkle a little sugar 
over them, and little bits of butter. Rub 2 
rounded tablespoons of butter into 2 round- 
ed cups of flour; add 1 teaspoon sugar, % 
teaspoon salt and 2 rounded teaspoons of 
baking powder. Mix well, then stir in 
lightly 1 cup water, but do not beat it. Place 
it by spoonfuls in a circle upon the fruit, 
leaving a large opening in the center. It 
will spread in rising so as to nearly cover 
the center. Bake in a brisk oven, and serve 
hot with any nice, sweet sauce, or with 
cream, if preferred. 

Peach Meringue: Pare and slice % doz 
fine, ripe peaches, sprinkle over them 1 cup 
granulated sugar. Place them in a granite 
pudding dish. Scald 1 cup milk, add to it 
the yolks of 3 eggs (beaten with 3 table- 
spoons sugar), and 1 dessertspoon corn- 
starch stirred smooth in a little cold milk. 
Cook this custard until thick, then pour it 
over the peaches. Beat the whites of the 
eges very stiff, add 2 tablespoons white 
sugar, spread over the custard and brown 
delicately in a quick oven. Serve very 
cold. 

Peach Rice Meringue: Cook 4 tablespoons 
well-washed rice in 1 pint milk until ten- 
der, add 2 tablespoons of sugar, and whisk 
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in the yolks of four eggs. Continue whisk- 
ing until quite a light froth is made, Whisk 
up the whites of the 4 eggs to a stiff snow, 
add to them 4 tablespoons white sugar and 
1 drop of essence of almonds. Put the 
whisked rice on a deep pie dish in a heap, 
spread the whites over it, dust with sugar 
and brown slightly in a quick oven. When 
cone put sliced peaches around the base, 
sprinkle with sugar, cover with whipped 
cream and serve. 

Peach Sandwiches: 3eat together 4 eggs 
and their weight in powdered sugar, butter 
and fiour. Add a pinch of salt. Beat for 
quite 10 minutes. Butter a shallow baking 
pan, pour in the batter and bake for 
about 20 minutes. Let it cool. Spread half 
the cake with peach jelly or jam, place the 
other half over it, press lightly together, 
then cut into finger pieces. 

Compote of Peaches with Custard: Make 
a syrup with % lb sugar and % pint water. 
Let it boil 10 minutes, then turn in it 2 lbs 
of fine ripe peaches, pared and sliced; let 
stand till cold, then turn into a deep 
glass dish. Serve with a rich custard, 





A Home Clambake—If you want a 
“clambake” at home, get as many clams as 
you want to cook, wash them, put them in 
any clean vessel, sprinkle over them 1 cup 
of corn meal, fill the vessel with clean, cold 
water, letting it cover the clams an inch 
or more, set in a cool place over night. A 
handful of salt should be put in the water. 
When you are ready to bake the clams, re- 
move them from the water and pile them on 
a large baking pan. Set them in a hot oven 
and let them bake till the shells open. They 
should be served in the shells, on large plat- 
ters or waiters. A good supply of bone 
dishes and napkins should be at hand. 
Lemon juice is much better than vinegar 
with baked clams. Have half a lemon at 
each plate, and then everyone may do his 
own “squeezing.’’—[Harriet Worcester. 


Watermelon Cake—Two cups sugar, two- 


thirds cup sweet milk, two-thirds cup but- 
ter, 3 cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, whites of 5 eggs. Red part: One cup 
red sugar, % cup butter, same of sweet 
milk, 1 cup raisins seeded, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder, 2 cups flour, yolks 5 eggs. 
Bake in a round dish, putting red part in 
the center of dish and white around it.— 
[A. R. A. 

Preserve Fruit Cake—The farmer’s wife 
who has fruit left over from last year’s 
preserves is often uncertain what is best t3 
do with it. I would advise her to put the 
fruit in defective glass cans and keep for 
cake, Below is an original recipe which I 
have used with good success, as everyone 
likes my preserve fruit cake. The recipe 
is for a small loaf. If more is 1:equired 
the ingredients may be doubled. I do not 
know as this cake would keep any lengtn 
of time (it has never been kept at our 
house). It is very wholesome for children, 
and for their school dinner there is nothing 
better. Take 1 cup sugar, %4 cup butter, %4 
cup sour milk sweetened with a little soda, 
1 even teaspoon cinnamon, %4 teaspoon 
cloves, % teaspoon allspice, 2 well-beaten 
eggs, 2 heaping cups flour sifted wih 2 
teaspoons baking powder. Stir well *nd 
add 1 tablespoon hot water, stirring again. 
Dredge half a cup of preserved fruit with 
flour, add to cake, stirring lightly. Bake 
in a moderate oven.—[Ruth. 





Persimmon Pudding—One pint persim- 
mon pulp made very fine, 1 cup sugar, 1 qt 
sweet milk, 3 teacups flour, 1 teaspoon 
ground cinnamon, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der. Bake in a moderately hot oven for an 
hour, or until it is nicely browned; cool, 
and serve with eream. The fruit used for 
this purpose should be of superior quality 
and perfectly ripe.—[J. H. Marion. 





Good Biscuits—As in pie crust, too much 


handling injures biscuits. Instead of mold- 
ing the dough, simply stir it up until well 
mixed, but be careful the baking powder 
and salt are evenly sifted through the flour 
(twice or thrice is better than once), then 
in taking it up on the bread board handle 
it as little as possible. Cream of tartar 
and soda should be sifted with the flour in 
the same manner. When the soda is dis- 
solved in the milk or water the dough has 
of necessity to be stirred much longer to 
insure an even mixing, and quick work is 
the secret of light biscuit. Never use poor 
shortening: sweet white lard, or lard and 
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butter, half and half, is best. If sweet 
milk is used for mixing, less shortening is 
necessary. A heaping mixing-spoon of 
shortening is needed where only water is 
used, that is, to a quart of flour and 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder (or 2 of cream tartar 
and 1 of soda) and a generous half teaspoon 
of salt. Mix as soft as you can handle, roll 
out about an inch thick and cut. After 
they are in the baking pan brush them over 
with sweet milk and bake in a quick oven 
from 12 to 15 minutes.—[A. B. W. 





Elderberry Wine—A friend gave the 
writer the following recipe to make elder- 
berry wine: Take 1 qt elderberry juice, 4 
qts water and 4 lbs granulated sugar, and 
put all together in a stone jar in a warm 
place. Keep covered and skimmed for four 
weeks, then strain and bottle, but do not 
cork tight until cool weather, and you will 
have wine fit for a king—or a farmer, eith- 
er.—[W. A. Sharp. 





Perhaps some of the tired housekeepers 


may not know that you can spread out a 
dirty quilt and comfortables on the grass 
in a good rain and it will wash them sweet 
and clean without fading them or matting 
the cotton as badly as washing them in a 
tub. Spread them right side out, and when 
it stops raining turn them over and dry 
wrong side up in the sun. It saves lots of 
hard work.—[Aunt Mary. 


A Good Shoe Polish—Mix lamp black 
and cosmoline in equal proportions; will 
keep the leather pliable, does not have to 
be applied often, does not have the shiny 
look which bought polish has, and is 
cheap.—[E. C. 








Not so very long ago pirates attacked a 
vessel in the Chinese sea. The crew fled 
in terror to the rigging, but the captain’s 
wife seized a cutlass, and as the pirates’ 
heads ap ed over the 
vessel’s side, she cut them 
down like weeds, until 
those remaining re-entered 
their boats and rowed away. 







Diseases that aftack women are worse then 
irates. They torture long before they 
ill. But women can beat them off and 

cut them down with Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. This is a woman’s remedy 
that has no alcohol, opium or other nar- 
cotic in it. It is the prescription of Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., who has 
devoted a long and successful life to the 
study and treatment of diseases peculiar to 
women. It overcomes irregularities, stops 
di eeable drains, bearing-down pains 
and backache; cures female weakness and 
headache. It helps the girl ever the diffi- 
culties encountered when she enters wom- 
anhood; makes the iod preceding ma- 
ternity a time of comfart; and the newborn 
enters the world without unnecessary 
pain to the mother. At the ‘‘turn of life” 
it is priceless to womankind. Medicine 
dealers sell it, and you should never 
permit them to substitute other medicine 
which they may urge upon you as ‘‘just 
as good.’’ 

“I had been a t sufferer from female 
weakness,’ writes Mrs. M. B. Wallace, of Mu- 
eyster, Cooke Co., Texas. ‘“‘I tried four doctors 
and none did me any . I suffered six years, 
but at last I found ief. I followed your ad- 
vice, and took four bottles of ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ and eight of the ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion.’ I now feel likea new woman. I have 
gained eighteen pounds.’’ 


In per covers, 21 one-cent stamps; 
cloth binding, 10 cents extra—Dr. Pierce’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Absolutely eured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, 
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A GIRL’S HOME, 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


Iowa Star. 
BR. A. P. 





thread around your finger 
make fifty-four single 


Wind the 
twenty-five times, 
stitches in this ring. 


ist round—Ch five, d c in first s c, ch five, 





in same, 


d cin same, ch three, d * skip 
eight, d c in next, ch three, dc in same, 
ch five, d c in same, ch three, d c in same, 
repeat from * four times. 

2d round—Five s c under ch three, ten 
s c under ch five, five s c under ch three, 
repeat five times. Slip stitches in ten single 
stitches, 

3d round—Ch five, d c in s ¢c, ch five, dc 
in same, ch three, d c in same, * ch seven, 
dc between ten s c of last row, ch three, 
d cin same, ch five, d c in same, ch three, 
d cin same, repeat from * around. 

4th round—Five s c under three ch, ten 
s c under five ch, five s c under three ch, 
ch three, s c in fourth stitch of ch seven, 
ch three, repeat around. A few of these 
wheels joined together make a very pretty 
doily. 


One Sort of Home. 
ISABEL GORDON CURT.S. 








The average girl in the average boarding 
house inhabits a dreary little room which is 
generally hopelessly ugly and depressing. 
lt is simply a place to sleep in and to be 
paid for, but as for it possessing an atmos- 
phere of home, it is about as homelike as 
the interior of a pyramid. 


Two girls, I know, who had endured 
this sort of nomadic homelessness for 
several years, got together one day and 


projected a co-operative home-making that 
promised great things. Instead of each 
one paying $1.50 a week for the meanest, 
smallest room in the boarding house, they 
put it together and for $3 rented a large 
front room of a comfortable house in a good 
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AT SCHOOL OR CITY 


part of the city. It had three windows 
which looked out on a green yard and a 
wide, shady street. It was as cheerful 
as the sunshine, and bit by bit it became 
the coziest home one could find within four 
walls. It was carpeted with an ingrain in 
dull gray and greens, a delightful contrast 
to the crudely colored floor covering 
of the conventional boarding house. The 
landlady provided some other good plain 
furniture, two wire woven cots and bedding. 

The first inroad the girls made on a 
very modest bank account was expended on 
Sagdad rugs and some. daintily-covered 
pillows to convert their sleeping quarters 
into two inviting divans. A boxful of treas- 
ures from home helped to work out the 
transformation from .a bare room to the 
coziest sanctum imaginable. There were 
some good pictures, a half dozen pretty 
cups and saucers and the brass kettle that 
had figured at social little tea-drinkings 
in their precious vacation days. They made 
the most of the girlish decorations that had 
traveled with them from one dreary abid- 
ing place to another. There were scores 
of portraits of schoolgirl friends and _ the 
dear home _ folks, bright college flags, 
cherished bits of bric-a-brac, a faithful lit- 
tle clock, gorgeous fans, dainty embroid- 
eries, the simple desk and a miniature 
library. 

It is three years ago since the two girls 
began their test of co-operative home-mak- 
ing. They are still together. Their salar- 
ies have grown larger, scores of small com- 
forts and luxuries have been added to the 
cheerful room, and now they have but one 
ambition left unfulfilled. What do you sup- 
pose it is? It is a blissful scheme, which 
includes their remaining old maids, but 
motherly, energetic, genial, capable old 
maids, worthy to some day preside over a 
boarding house for working girls. They 
have one fine resolution made now about 
its future; it will not be called a boarding 
house. Every room in it will be a home 
within four walls, cozy, clean, artistic and 
with that blissful feeling of privacy one 
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longs for in boarding house life, but so sele- 
dom finds. 
EE 
Carpeting—In place of rag carpets use 


matting; it is cheaper and cleaner. If 
you have nice rags that you thought 
would make such a lovely carpet, sit down 
and count the cost of coloring, warp and 
weaving, and you will find matting at 25 
cents a yard will be a saving. Then think 
of putting down the heavy carpet, and the 
many sweepings it will require, and remem- 
ber it is no trouble to put down matting, 
a child can sweep it, and what a saving to 
the tired housewife in strength and com- 
fort the nice matting will insure! The 
rags you have saved for a carpet will make 
nice rugs. Cut them into lengths that 
will be convenient to braid, using two 
lengths in each strand if they are quite fine. 
When you have quite a ball of the braid, 
begin sewing the rug, which may be round 
or long, as you desire. Sew with a darning 
needle, small size, and wrapping twine. 
Make the rugs large to use over the mat- 
ting. They can be shaken out of doors 
when dusty and nearly all the dust on the 
floor will go out with them. With rugs to 
cover before the doors and stoves matting 
will last longer than rag carpet. Try it.— 
{Ruth R. 





Care of Canaries—One of the first things 


which the lover of canaries should learn is 
that a cold wind blowing in upon them is 
apt to prove fatal to vocal powers if not to 
life itself. No least draft should ever touch 
their cage, and if hung out of doors during 
warm days they should be carefully shel- 
tered. A fresh bath every day, plenty of 
clear water and good seed (some consider 
hemp too fattening, but I have not found 
it so), these are the necessities, but every 
canary should also have as often as pos- 
sible the luxuries of life. These luxuries 
are a handful of clean, sharp gravel, a fresh 
red pepper, a crisp cracker, bits of lettuce, 
mustard and catnip leaves and occasionally 
a piece of cake or sugar. Egg shells are 
also appreciated, and our Patsey enjoys a 
bit of fresh meat sometimes or sweet bread 
and milk. Remember that birds are so- 
ciable little creatures. Talk to them, teach 
them as many tricks as possible, accustom 
them to light upon your finger, take food 
from your lips and spatter you as they take 
their daily bath. By so doing you gain not 
only a sweeter singer, but a dear, faithful 
little companion.—[Lalia Mitchell. 





Crabs—In a porcelain lined kettle place 
one layer crab apples and cover them with 
sugar which has been moistened with just 
enough hot water to melt it. Stew till 
they burst open, then pour into a jar and 
cook other layers till the vessel is filled. 
Add your favorite spice and seal. For 
sauce which is not to be kept longer than 
a few days, equal parts molasses and sugar 
are used, with no water.—[White Ribbon. 





Erysipelas—Dr Hayward of Cropsey, Ill, 
states in the Medical Record that honey 
spread on a cloth and applied, and renewed 
every three or four hours, cured all cases 
in which it was tried in a few days. 





The Highest Compliment a man can pay 
to the woman he loves is, “‘The thought of 
you is home.’’—[E. W. 








LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Stnd for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co.; Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY €XPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 








k; must be closed 
‘98° "MODELS $9 to si6, 
Shopworn and second- ty 
wheels, as good as new $3 to $4 
4 New '99 Models Sif to $30. 
jf Great Factory clearing sale. We 
ship to anyone on approval withouf 
@ centin advance. 


BICYCLE Lf 


by helping us advertise our superb 


4 : = models. We" ci one Bide Act in 
each town FREE USE of cumple wheel to introduce them ite 
at once for our Special Offer. 

D.L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 


F&k complete Catalogue of tural Books, address 
chs —_ SUDD COMPANY. New York or 
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AYEAR. $75 MONTHLY. 
STRAICHT OUT SALARY. 


ALARY sess. 
900% Sess 


Several pteennpen yw tlemen or ladies wanted in » heiemaneiane 
state to manage on bes usiness in their own and nearby 
counties. It is mainly office work a at home. 
Salary straight $900 a year and expenses— 

areata —, = commis ~y™ a, L ——- 


COMPETENT, RELIABLE M MANAGERS 


Aanlde our rapidly growing trade. 
| + — self-addressed stamped envelope. 
The n Company, Dept. 4 30e Chicago IL 






























THE PRACTICAL SIDE. 


Two Sinners. 





anere was a man, it was said one time, 

Who wert astray in his youthful prime. 

Can the brain keep cool and the heart 
keep quiet, 

When the blood is a river that’s running 


riot? 

And~*the boys will be boys the old folks 
say, 

And the man is the better who’s had 
his day. 


The sinner reformed, and the preacher 
told 

Of the prodigal son who came back to the 
fold 

And the Christian people threw open the 
door 

With a warmer welcome than ever before. 

Wealth and honor were to his command 

And a spotless wofhan gave him her hand, 

And the world strewed their pathway with 
flowers a-bloom, 

Crying, “God bless lady and God bless 
groom!” 


There was a maiden went astray 

In the golden dawn of life’s young day. 

She had more passion and heart than head, 

And she followed blindly where fond love 
ied, 

And love unchecked is a dangerous guide 

To wander at will by a fair girl’s side. 


The woman repented, and turned from her 
sin, 

But no door opened to let her in; 

The preacher prayed that she might be 
forgiven, 

But told her to look for mercy in heaven: 

For this is the law of the earth we know, 

That the woman is scorned, while the man 

: may go. 

A brave man wedded her, after all, 

But the world said, frowning, ‘“We shall 
not call.” 

{Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





To Dry Corn Quickly, and save the heat 
and annoyance of boiling it on the ear, 
shaving and handling hot steaming corn, 
etc, follow this plan, tried and proved ex- 
cellent. Take a bushel basket, a clean ta- 
blecloth, a clean board, a sharp knife and 
an easy chair into some cool shady place 
outdoors. (We went right into the corn 
patch, my little girl and I, one time; an- 
other time wheeled a small cartload of ear 
corn up to the shady side of a fragrant hay 
stack and left the green husks for feed.) 
Do not cook the corn. It is better dried in 
the raw state, when the milk sets. Shave 
off the raw corn, after carefully silking 
it; first spread the tablecloth over the 
empty bushel basket, take the clean board 
on your lap and shave downward, narrow 
end of corn cob upward. When the board 
is full, empty into the basket and begin 
again; when enough is shaved, carry bas- 
ket, cloth and corn to your drying place. 
Mine is discarded mosquito wire net doors 
laid across trestles, so that the air passes 
underneath and dries, the sun above. Take 
tablecloth by corners, lift all on, spread 
thinly, cover with old lace curtains or net, 
shake often until dry.—{Kendall Perry. 





Apple Custard Pie—Peel, core and stew 
in a very little water the amount of ap- 
ples desired. Put them through a colander 
and for one pie take 3 eggs, 1-3 cup butter, 
2-3 cup sugar, flavor with nutmeg and 
lemon. Use 1 cup of the apple pulp, and 
the yolks of the 3 eggs, beat all together, 
bake with one crust, and make a meringue 
of-the whites of the eggs for the top of 
the pie when done. Cover with the whipped 
whites slightly sweetened and return te the 
oven until a very light brown.—[A. R. A. 





Fresh Fish—After the skin has been re- 
moved, cut the fish in rounds about four 
inches thick; wash theroughly in plenty of 
cola water, Pour into a porcelain or agate 
kettle enough boiling water to cover the 
bottom, Lay in the fish, sprinkle with salt, 
cover closely and set where it will boil, but 
do not hurry it in cooking. The fish should 
be raised from the bottom of the kettle oc- 
casionally while cooking, but should never 
be stirred, as that gives the fish a mussed 
appearance. by breaking apart the rounds, 
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which should be kept as whole as possible. 
Have ready a quart of. good milk to each 
pound.of fish. The milk should be hot, and 
when the fish is done, pour over it the milk, 
and remove_.from the stove immediately. 
When the fish is dished, ready for the table, 
thin slices of butter should be added, as 
much as is desired. Cod, hake and had- 
dock are all delicious cooked in this way. 
Crackers, rolled, may be added before serv- 
ing, if desired. Raised bread cut in one-half 
inch cubes and browned in the oven are a 
good substitute for oyster crackers. In 
selecting fish, choose the hard, firm ones. 
Fresh fish that are soft and flabby are not 
so “‘fresh’’ after all. Such fish are much im- 
proved by lying in very cold water for 
several hours, that has salt added. This 
should be done before the skin is taken off. 
Pieces of ice put in the water from time 
to time helps: to harden the fish.—[Har- 
riet Worcester, 





To Keep Rice Whole—Those who find it 
difficult to cook rice and keep the grains 
whole and flaky, should put it into a colan- 
der as soon as it is cooked, and pour very 
cold water through it; the effect is quite 
magical.—[A. B. W. 


Good Pickles—This recipe has been in use 
for many years and never fails to give good 
satisfaction if care is taken not to crowd 
the pickles in the jar. Wash and wipe cu- 
cumbers and place them in a 2-gallon jar 
containing 1 gal good vinegar, 1 cup table 
salt, 1 tablespoon powdered alum and a 
small bag of spices, ground mustard, cin- 
namon, allspice, cloves and sometimes we 
use nasturtium seeds. Put a plate over the 
cucumbers to keep them under the vinegar. 
Add to this any time when convenient to 
gather the cucumbers, till the jar is moder- 
ately full. They will keep a year if they 
are fortunate enough to escape being eaten. 
[Mrs A. B. Shepardson, 


Vegetable Net—I want to find out how 
to knit a vegetable net, such a one as is 
used to boil vegetables in, I think it is made 
similar to if not like a fish net. Having been 
unable to learn near home, I write you 
thinking that some one of the many people 
who read your columns could tell me. 
[Hattie L. B. 

Pork Scrapple—At butchering time a 
very good way of utilizing the bony parts 
of the pig is to make scrapple. Place the 
meat in water, add a little salt, changing 
the water as often as necessary until freed 
from blood. Boil in plenty of water umtil 
the meat can be easily separated from the 
bones. After being taken from the bones 
sired into small pieces, being careful that 
no particles of bones remain in the meat. 
If the water in which the meat was boiled 
is too greasy it may be skimmed, then 
strained, and returned to the kettle, then 
add the meat and season to suit the taste. 
When boiling thicken with buckwheat flour 
or corn meal. If meal is used it requires 
more cooking than fiour, beiag careful that 
it does not scorch on the bottom of the 
kettle. Pour out into earthen dishes. When 
cold it may be fioured and fried like fish. 
It will keep for some time if melted lard 
is poured over the top and it is kept in a 
cool place.—[Jennie M. Jones. 





Clover Tea—Subscriber: First cure the 
clover tops for the blood purifier the same 
2s you “make hay’’ when the sun shines. If 
you have one peck of tops, pour 6 qts cold 
water over them, let boil two hours, strain 
off this decoction and simmer down to 3 
qts. When cold add 1 teaspoon salycilate of 
soda, to keep it. This is a blood cleanser 
and the medicine is ready to take after 
meals.—[Bread winner. 





Soda Water Syrup—Over 2 oz tartaric 
acid, pour 3 pts boiling water, add 2 lbs 
white sugar, beat the whites of 3 eggs to a 
stiff froth, adding te the mixture when it is 
cold. Thicken it with % cup flour, flavor- 
ing it with an ounce of vanilla or essence 
ef wintergreen. Bottle and keep in a cool 
place, but not in the ice chest, for if it is 
teo cold it will not effervesce. To prepare 
a giass of soda, put 3 tablespoons of the 
syrup to a glass of water; add about % 
teaspoon soda, stirring it briskly until it 
foams.—[A, H. McC. 


A Novel Ornament—Make six or eight 


Pieces of hairpin work, about 18 inches 
long, fasten a plush ball on each end, tie 
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them together. near the center to form. ir- 
regular lengths, and you have the prettiést 
ornament to hang under a picture or lam- 
brequin imaginable. Made of .the shaded 
cotton and using balls to match is best.— 
[M. M.. H. 





Aunt Nabby’s Cakes—Beat together % 
cup sugar, % cup butter and 2 eggs. * Add 
144, cup of molasses and beat again; then 
add % cup cold coffee, % teaspoon each of 
nutmeg, ginger and salt. Last of all add 
2% cups flour with % teaspoon soda. The 
soda should be sifted in with the flour. 
Flour that is sifted two or three times 
makes everything better in which it is used. 
Or here is another good recipe: Take 1 cup 
sugar, 2 eggs and % cup sour cream beaten 
together for several minutes; then add 4% 
teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt and 2 cups 
flour. Bake in pans 1% inches deep. Use 
any flavoring.—[Mrs D. H. Wooster. 





Molasses Candy—Two cups sugar, 4 cups 
molasses, 2 tablespoons butter, 2 table- 
spoons glycerin. Put into a kettle and boil 


25 minutes. Try in usual manner, and just . 


before putting in pans to cool, add i tea- 
spcon cream of tartar and one of lemon 
juice. Pull until white.—jL. M. Annable. 





Fleas—The simplest remedy is to spread 
lime, dry, about the chamber and burn 
sulphur. This is effectual and the vermin 
will be destroyed. The sulphur works its 
way into all the crevices and holes and 
smothers the bugs. 


Evil may be overcome by good, and fire 
may be overcome by water. But be sure 
that the supply of water does not give 
out.—_[E. W. 


ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “ pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 








be an expert. 


Our “Index” describes af? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any damp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOUSE PLANTS — 


How To Succeed With Them, — 


By I1zz1e Pace HILLnovs This book has been 
written by a woman for the thousands of women who 
have no ge tae teary hy TS grocahenss and are compelled 
to = = == — home. e author kept 
strictly within nes er personal experience, 
describes the treatment only of those plants which can be 
grown successfully in living rooms. 220 pages, 12mo., 
illustrated, cloth, Pestpaid, $1.00. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., NewYork. 


G ORNAMENTAL G 
FOR AMERICANS. 

By Evias A. Lene, lanGasape arciiiiocs, A treatise on 

sie Sica work at a moder and cemeteries. y 


be readily followed. Linstrated. € 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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{D, Y. HALLOGK & SON, Box 808, York, Pa, : 
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Potato Harvester 


One Question Only! 
Are you interested 
in a Potato Digger? 


If so, 
wecan please you! 
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Write for information. $ 
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Buy YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT! 


Save Money! No Salesman’s Expenses; 


goes from 


No Middleman’s Profit. Our entire product 
actory to Farm. Write for free samples and book 


WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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double-stroke press in the world. Also make Steam Power Presses 


SANDWICH MANFG. GO., 120 Main St 


with capacities from 234 te 4 tons per hour. 


Yew illustrated catalogue MAILED FREE upon request. 
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complete stock of all kinds of 

RUBBER an and ‘LEATHER BELTING. We buy our 

s at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Write for 

ER ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No.25 on 

Hardware, Pipe, Roofing, Plumbing Material, 
Wire, Rove, Dry Goods. Clothing, etc.. etc. 


PRICES are ONE-HALF of OTHERS 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. 7: 25t5 & Iron Sts. 





. Wasrented ¢ tre Ne Py lightest, strong- 
est cheapest & fastest Full mas birsie Balerinthe 
market. Made of wrought steel. Can be operated 
= one or two horses. Will balelU to 15 tons of hay 

oda. Write for description and OuING 
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CINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 

By MAURICE G. KAIns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses in a practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 

reparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 

cial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, pre paration for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add & new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work. 
Cloth, i2mo. Price, postpaid. 35 cents. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 








BAILEY’S HYDRAULIC RAM. 


Runs 24 hours a day and 365 days a year. 


Forty Years’ Experience. 
Water Water Water 


FOR FOR FOR 


House Stock Irrigation 


Once started costs one cent 
Per month. As simple as a 
wheelbarrow and as efficient 
as a Corliss Engine. 


Information and instruction in 
plain terms. Prices on Ram or 
complete outfit by return mail. 
Address 


PRYCE W. BAILEY, Expert, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


DRILLING 











WEL 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 





on wheels or on sills With engines or horse powers, 
Strong. simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 











Potash. 


ARMERS should know its value and 
its importance in a fertilizer to be 
applied to their grain crops. 

Our illustrated books which tell what 
Potash is, how it should be used, and 
how much Potash a well-balanced fertil- 
izer should contain, are sent /ree to all }, 
applicants. Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau St., New York. 














is needed on every 
farm, for threshing 
grain, sawing wood, 
pumping, cutting fod- 
der, churning, grinding 
apples—many other 
uses. 

Write for 50-page 
book—sent free—and 
learn about the best 
and cheapest , 


Horse Power 
Threshing 
and Wood 
Sawing 
Machines 
that can be built, 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Patentees and Sole Mfrs., 
Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 
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YOU CAN’T-READ 


60 many fence co’s ads as you used to, but you still 
find ours every week and Sever two weeks alike. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








Se 
. ‘ = 


STRONGEST 
MADE, Buil- 
ai it strong. Chicken- 


avin phen ‘a tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
m Prices. Fully Warranted, Cotnies Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE C€ 


Box 10. Winchester, indians, U. 8. A. 














THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 





By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Soc tety, Etc. 





BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI.- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry, 
It covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 

erience in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how to establish the 
industry in any given a ae It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
froin successful experience in the United 

States, cast | a st, north and south. 

Size ne yy &- inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrz 7 A. (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photographs 
taken “orn for this work), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
$1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 





























